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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 

In this age of movies and television, the printed page has little fas- 
cination for teen-age boys and girls, The present generation is in grave 
danger of growing up illiterate, in spite of an unprecedented supply of 
books and periodicals. Reading for pleasure is out of fashion. Many of 
our students have never read a whole book, let alone a whole series of 
books, apart from their prescribed reading in school. They are content 
with digests and summaries, outlines and ‘“‘formats”—pre-digested know- 
ledge ladled out to them by soft-hearted parents and soft-headed education- 
ists, who cannot bear to see the younger generation suffer “frustration.” 

But, however much we may deplore the current neglect of solid read- 
ing, among young and old alike, we cannot afford to disregard this mid- 
twentieth-century swing toward audio-visual education. Rather let us 
profit from it to provide motivation for our language lessons. The con- 
crete images of sight and sound are the basis of language and, if properly 
used, will serve to initiate our pupils, who, after all, are not lacking in 
innate intelligence, into the abstract mysteries of the printed page. 

Consult the newly established Realia section of this magazine regard- 
ing available audio-visual material and send in your own suggestions to the 
Editor, Miss Marie Stock, who has returned to McMaster University, and 
to the staff of the Review, after a year’s study at Columbia University and 
abroad. GC. A 
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Cours Elementaire de Francais 
by J. E. Travis and P. G. WILson 
Revised for use in Canadian Schools by E. E. Hislop and Margery M. Brooker 
$1.20 


Here is a course for beginners, planned to lead up to COURS MOYEN 
DE FRANCAIS. Many Canadian teachers are using this text and agree 
that the form of direct method which it employs is the most effective they 
have yet found. 


THE AUTHORS’ AIMS are to get the student using the language as 
soon as possible in natural classroom situations ; to keep the confidence of 
pupils by offering them only what is really within their grasp; to develop 
fluency with accuracy by means of suitable exercises; to bring the pupil 
as quickly as possible to a point where he can begin to read and enjoy 
reading. 


Each lesson falls into the following sections: 


Professeur-Classe: a dialogue in which individual pupils or the 
class as a whole can take an active part. 

Vocabulaire: an alphabetical list of the words necessary for the 
comprehension of the dialogue. While the authors have been 
guided by the word frequency lists, they have not allowed them to 
deter them from including words representing ideas that demand 
expression at this stage, as well as words that have a similar form 
and meaning in English and French. 

Explanation: an explanation in English, with easy examples, of the 
grammatical points used in the dialogue. 

Exercises: designed to give ample and varied practice in the know- 


ledge that has been acquired. 


Lectures: beginning with Lesson IX, each lesson is followed by a 
piece of interesting reading, which, apart from new vocabulary, is 
well within the pupils’ grasp. 


ADDITIONAL EXERCISES, prepared by Miss E. E. Hislop, and 
formerly available in a separate pamphlet, will be bound in with this new 
printing, which is now on the press. 


CLARKE, IRWIN & COMPANY LIMITED 
103 St. Clair Avenue West Toronto 5 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


UN THEATRE VRAIMENT CANADIEN 
Un coup d’ceil sur le développement du théatre canadien 
d’expression frangaise 

Le succés inoui de la piéce de Gélinas, TI-COQ, qui a établi un record 
canadien de 200 représentations successives dans la méme ville (1948-49), 
a renouvelé l’intérét du public canadien dans le théatre. Cette piéce, dans 
la version anglaise, est représentée actuellement 4 Toronto et s’en ira ensuite 
i Chicago et 4 New York. Dune inspiration purement canadienne, cette 
gaie comédie de mceurs de |’inimitable “Fridolin” donnera un nouvel élan 
au mouvement théatral inauguré par les fondateurs optimistes du Drama 
Festival, qui prévoient la création imminente d’un théatre national, dont le 
besoin se fait sentir depuis longtemps. Pour mieux comprendre ce dé- 
veloppement aussi récent qu’imprévu, jetons d’abord un coup d’ceil sur 
l'histoire du théatre canadien d’expression frangaise qui a devancé tout 
autre mouvement dramatique dans notre pays. 

La premiére production canadienne fut Le Thédtre de Neptune, une 
“gaillardise” en rimes écrite par notre premier historien, Marc Lescarbot, 
et présentée sur les flots de Port-Royal par des membres de |l’expédition 
menée en Acadie par le Sieur de Poutrincourt. Cette représentation fut 
donnée le 14 novembre, 1606, trois ans aprés la fondation de la colonie 
de Québec. 

Le fait est qu’il s’en est fallu de peu que le théatre de la mére patrie ne 
fut transplanté dans le sol de la Nouvelle-France. En 1640, le gouverneur 
Montmagny fit jouer une tragédie en l’honneur du Dauphin de France, celui 
qui allait figurer dans l’histoire sous le nom de Louis XIV. Six ans 
aprés, on présenta Le Cid de Corneille dans le magasin des Cent Associés, 
a Québec. Le 28 juillet, 1658, la jeunesse de Québec joua dans un 
théatre en plein air un petit drame en frangais, huron et algonquin. D’autres 
spectacles furent mis en scéne vers cette époque dans la chapelle des Péres 
Jésuites. 

Malheureusement, le théatre canadian regut bientét son coup mortel. 
La présentation de Tartuffe, projetée par le gouverneur Frontenac, fut 
interdite en 1694 par l’évéque, Monseigneur de Saint-Vallier, de peur 
qu’elle ne nuisit aux meeurs et a la piété des bons colons de Québec. II 
en résulta de cette initiative malavisée, que nulle autre piéce ne fut jouée au 
Canada sous le régime frangais. Ainsi, pendant plus d’un siécle, le théatre 
fut presque inexistant dans notre pays. 

Lord Durham, |’un des premiers gouverneurs du Canada sous le 
nouveau régime, fut étonné de l’apathie des Canadiens frangais envers le 
théatre, alors que leurs ancétres s’y étaient intéressés avec tant d’enthou- 
siasme et de succés. En effet, ce ne fut qu’aprés le changement de dra- 
peaux que le théatre reparut au Canada. En 1785, une troupe anglaise, 
sous la direction du capitaine Williams, présenta en francais 4 Montréal 
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et a Québec, quelques comédies de Moliére, portant ainsi témoignage a 
la légalité des deux cultures, anglaise et frangaise, proclamée peu de temps 
auparavant par le roi d’Angleterre. 

Joseph Quesnel, natif de Saint-Malo, grand voyageur, marin, musicien 
et acteur, reprit, en 1790, la tradition des fétes dramatiques révées par 
Frontenace, lorsqu’il présenta 4 Montréal plusieurs de ses satires et vaude- 
villes. Quesnel composa aussi un opéra et écrivit méme un Traité d'art 
dramatique. 

En 1790 fut fondé a Québec le Théatre du Marché a Foin, 
contenant a peine deux cents places. C’est ici que les Jeunes Messieurs Cana- 
diens de Quesnel jouaient des comédies de Moliére et de Beaumarchais. Ce 
théatre, peu prétentieux par son aménagement, fut honoré par le patronage 
du duc de Kent, pére de la bonne reine Victoria, et des gouverneurs Clarke 
et Simcoe. L’auditoire consistait pour la plupart de la haute bourgeoisie 
de la ville. Le peuple de cette époque dut se contenter des fétes populaires 
ou des naives présentations du Théatre de Marionnettes. 

Une autre troupe théatrale, qui se nommait les Amateurs de Mont- 
réal, joua en 1829, avec beaucoup de gout, L’Avare et Le retour imprévu 
de Moliére. Par malheur, l’assistance n’était pas assez nombreuse pour 
soutenir les jeunes acteurs, qui furent obligés, une fois leurs représenta- 
tions terminées, de rentrer en France. 

La présentation en 1839 de la Mort de César, ouvrage révolution- 
naire de Voltaire, au Théatre des Amateurs Typographes, souleva 
un enthousiasme inoui parmi les auditeurs. Ce fut le lendemain 
des “troubles,” comme on appelle en Québec la Rébellion de 1837-38, et la 
populace était encore remplie de haine contre l’administration anglaise. 
L’instigateur de ce projet fut Napoléon Aubin, premier pamphleétaire du 
Québec et rédacteur du Fantasque. Le résultat de cette représentation 
provocatrice, qui déplaisait également au Gouvernement et a |’Eglise, fut 
que le théatre tomba de nouveau en disgrace. 

Mais sous l’impulsion littéraire de 1860, l'art dramatique du Québec 
prit un nouvel essor. Louis Fréchette, poéte lauréat du Canada fran- 
Gais, produisit son grand drame pathétique, Véronica, qu’il fut a deux 
doigts de faire jouer par la célébre actrice, Sarah Bernhard, lors de sa 
tournée théatrale au pays, en 1880. Le poéte Pamphile LeMay écrivit 
une comédie politique, Rouge et Bleu (1891), de méme qu’un vaudeville, 
Entendons-nous (1914). A la méme période, Félix-Gabriel Marchand, 
premier ministre du Québec (1897-1900), produisit cinq comédies fort 
agréables dont deux en vers: Un bonheur en attire un autre et Les faux 
brillants. 

La vogue du terroir, qui prédomine au XXe siécle et surtout depuis 
1930, a produit quelques intéressantes piéces de moeurs, Parmi les plus 
marquantes, nous citerons la comédie de meeurs ecclésiastiques, Le Presby- 
tere en fleurs (1933), écrite par Léopold Houlé, de Radio-Canada, et 
jouée avec succés un peu partout dans la province de Québec—et le gai 
roman radiophonique de Robert Choquette, intitulé Curé de Village (1936). 
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Ces deux ouvrages populaires nous peignent un tableau vivant et délicieux 
de la vie paroissiale du Québec. 

Au point de vue de l’intérét qu’ils présentent pour la jeunesse, il ne 
faut pas oublier Le petit Thédtre scolaire d’Eugene Achard, qui parut en 
1942, et Les Jeux dramatiques de I’Histoire (1944) de Marie-Claire Dave- 
luy, auteur du recueil dramatique Aux Feux de la rampe et de plusieurs 
charmants récits historiques pour les jeunes. 

Les ceuvres populaires d’Henry Deyglun, acteur et compositeur, méri- 
tent une mention spéciale. Sa comédie en cinq actes, Coeur de maman 
(1936), par exemple, a été radiodiffusée en vingt épisodes d’un quart 
d’heure, puis adaptée a la scéne et représentée au Théatre Arcade, 
Montréal, et dans tous les centres importants de la province de Québec. 
Du méme auteur, les Secrets du docteur Morhanges, piéce en trois actes, 
fut également créée d’abord pour le micro, ensuite pour la scéne. 

Une contribution des plus récentes au théatre canadien fut apportée 
par Carl Dubuc, avec sa Fille du Soleil (1946), féerie allégorique dont le 
dialogue est inspiré, en grande partie, par les propos des coureurs des bois. 

Au début du siécle, il y avait 4 Montréal une dizaine de théatres, dont 
la plupart ne donnaient que du mélodrame. Aprés la guerre de 1914-18, 
pourtant, les théatres fermérent leurs portes les uns aprés les autres, cédant 
la place au cinéma américain. Seul, le National survécut. Les 
comédiens durent abandonner la scéne jusqu’au moment ow la radio leur 
rendit la parole. 

Faisant pendant a la vogue actuelle du cinéma, la radio—et surtout 
Radio-Canada — contribue largement a maintenir et a développer l'art 
théatral, 4 répandre avant tout le gout du théatre littéraire. On a adapté 
au micro le théatre frangais, tant classique que contemporain, depuis Cor- 
neille jusqu’a Paul Claudel, unissant ainsi le présent au passé. Ce mouve- 
ment théatral radiophonique suscite parmi le public un intérét des plus 
encourageants. 

Entretemps, les Compagnons de Saint-Laurent, société fondee en 
1937 par le Pére Emile Legault, se mit a l’ceuvre pour rendre au théatre la 
dignité qu’il avait perdue au Québec. Depuis 1938, on joue du Shake- 
speare, du Moliére, du Labiche, du Claudel, et du Calderon, un peu partout 
dans la province de Québec et méme aux Etats-Unis. “Les Compagnons,” 
affirme Edouard Laurent, “révent d’une réussite immense: |’élaboration 
d’une scéne canadienne, multiple et homogéne, autour de quoi puisse se 
cristalliser le meilleur de l’ame canadienne.”* 





Pour conclure cette modeste esquisse, ajoutons que les ceuvres de 
Claude-Henri Grignon et de Gratien Gélinas ont opéré une révolution in- 
attendue dans le théatre canadien. La piéce radiophonique de Grignon 
Séraphin Poudrier, adaptation populaire de son roman Un homme et son 
péché, obtient un succés remarquable. L’auteur est connu dans toute la 
Province. Il a rendu le caractére de l’avare avec un tel réalisme que le 
nom de Séraphin Poudrier est devenu presque proverbial. Quand Séra- 
phin se montre un peu trop dur pour sa femme, par exemple, l’auteur 
recoit des lettres de protestation de ses auditeurs, demandant pitié pour la 
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pauvre Donalda et réclamant vengeance contre Séraphin. Tandis que 
Grignon décrit les moeurs de campagne, Gélinas nous ouvre une lucarne 
sur la vie sordide des taudis de nos centres urbains. Son Fridolin 
(personnifié par lui-méme), type de gamin amusant mais pathétique par 
sa naiveté, réve au bonheur des enfants favorisés du sort. Les person- 
nages dépeints par Grignon et Gélinas possédent un attrait universel: 
chacun croit y découvrir quelqu’un qu’il connait. 

D’ailleurs, l’inspiration des ouvrages de Grignon et de Gélinas est 
profondément canadienne, ce qui présage un bel avenir pour le théatre. 
Si l’on ajoute a l’ceuvre de ces auteurs dramatiques les puissants efforts 
des Compagnons de Saint-Laurent cités ci-dessus, on peut souscrire a cette 
déclaration optimiste d’Edouard Laurent: “Les manifestations présentes 
de l’art dramatique sont riches de promesses pour l’avenir.” Avangons 
done, sans aucune appréhension, vers le plein dévelopment de ce théatre 
vraiment canadien ! 


*Les Cahiers, Vol. 1, no 2, cité par Edouard Laurent dans ses 
Reflexions sur le théatre (Extrait de Culture 6 (1945) 39-54). 


G.A. KLINcK. 


—Adapted for the Review from G. A. Klinck’s En Avant! By per- 
mission of the Ryerson Press. 


Epitor’s Note: Copies of the published French version of Gélinas’ Tit-Cog 
may be obtained from Librairie Beauchemin, Montreal. 


VIENT DE PARAITRE 


Histoires Illustrées (for Free Composition in French). By G. Richard- 
son and W. Fletcher. Illustrations by Barbara M. Jowett, A.R.C.A. 
96 pages, including 49 sets of pictures. Edward Arnold & Co., 
London, England (Longmans, Green, Toronto), 1951. Price 70c. 


This delightful little picture book provides an excellent direct method 
approach to the writing of Free Composition. The visual images aroused 
by the animated drawings of Histoires Illustrées furnish the raw material 
for the composition. These mental pictures are set down in the form of a 
“canevas” for the guidance of the pupils. The student does not have to 
look up a lot of words to prepare himself for this type of composition. 
“If you don’t know it, don’t use it,” is the common-sense, but very neces- 
sary advice of the authors. By this natural method, even junior pupils 
can be encouraged to express their thoughts in simple French. In the 
more advanced lessons of Histoires Illustrées, the outlines are replaced by 
a series of questions based on the illustrations, the answers to which provide 
the material for the composition. Each picture lesson is equipped with a 
list of useful idioms which will help the pupils to express themselves directly 
in the foreign tongue. Teachers of French will welcome this little volume 


which encourages pupils to produce Free Compositions without translation 
from the English. 


G. A. K. 
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VOLTAIRE 


Among literary rebels, Voltaire will probably be one of the best 
known to you by name. He was a disturber of smug self-satisfaction. 
He knew how fatal laziness of mind and stagnation of ideals were. He 
wanted to provoke, and he succeeded. 

Voltaire wrote an astonishing amount—poems, plays, histories, ro- 
mances, pamphlets and letters. His prose is one of the glories of French 
literature, but his real fame does not rest on his artistic genius. It was 
his personality, his startling ideas and original arguments that gained extra- 
ordinary currency in what became known as the age of Voltaire. His 
satire stung; his wit cut his opponents to the quick. He was read and 
listened to by all. Blackened, cudgelled, imprisoned and exiled, he loathed 
sham and superstition. When in the last years of his life he had achieved 
independence and wealth, he fought unsparingly for justice and against 
the oppressor. Voltaire never confused his own good fortune with that 
of others. 

Born in Paris in 1694, the sickly infant was not expected to live, and 
had to be hurriedly baptized. He died in his 85th year. The man who 
came to deny all miracles was a perpetual one in his own person. Never 
idle, when seriously ill he wrote verse instead of prose. As a man he was 
excitable and quarrelsome, with a shrewd and disciplined business mind ; 
yet he kept his many friends to the end. As he grew older his opinions 
became firmer, but never changed direction. 

His boyhood was spent in the troubled closing years of Louis XIV’s 
reign. Voltaire’s was the temperament that inherits by reacting—first 
against his stern, elderly father, a dour Jansenist. The boy began his 
schooling at Port Royal, and saw the college demolished and the plough 
driven through the cemetery, where lay its sainted dead. The youth had 
no liking for saints, but he came to hate persecution with a passion rooted 
in early memories. 

Voltaire entered the Jesuit College of Louis-le-Grand, and had the 
best teachers. He was only 12 when he wrote a petition in verse to the 
King asking for a pension for an old soldier. King Louis read it and 
granted the request. 

Voltaire’s father tried to make a lawyer of him; the boy rebelled and 
became a literary free-lance in the fashionable circles of Paris. Despite 
quarrels between the peppery father and the young scapegrace, the latter 
early began working hard at some of the great books produced later. 
Curiously, Voltaire’s first clash with the authorities was due to a mistake. 
A scurrilous satire on the Regent was foisted on to Voltaire and the wrong 
poet was locked up for a year in the Bastille, where so many innocents were 
cast and forgotten until the Revolution. In prison, he sketched the plot 
of his first play, Oedipus, a stage-success that made him famous, and wrote 
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the earliest version of the Henriadc, in which he had the opportunity of 
expressing his hatred of fanaticism. Before any direct contest with Eng- 
land, Voltaire here revealed his humane sympathies by a portrait of Queen 
Elizabeth, his praise of English political institutions, and by boldly depict- 
ing the heroic Coligny and the massacre of St. Bartholomew. Ths epic 
honoured Henry of Navarre, a tolerant king who wanted to be the father 
of all his people. 


In the early twenties, Voltaire was known and had enemies. One- 
half of society was in his camp against the pompous J.-B. Rousseau, who 
attacked the youth for his verses, whereupon Voltaire took the liberty of 
doubting whether this Rousseau’s Ode to Posterity would ever reach its 
destination. 

By the end of 1725, M. de Voltaire, as he now styled himself, was 
successful and happy. The awakening was sudden, for one evening in 
brilliant company, the stupid Rohan drawled at him the insult “M. de 
Voltaire . .. what is your name?” “M. le Chevalier,” said Voltaire, “the 
name I bear is not a great one, but at least I know how to bring it honour.” 


A few days later the Rohan cudgels left their mark. There was no 
official redress, and when it was reported that Voltaire was seen skulking 
on the watch for the nobleman, the authorities locked up the unreasonable 
poet and he was released only on condition that he left the country. A 
police officer conducted him to Calais and waited until the ship was well 
under way for England. Voltaire had sent the Henriade on ahead for 
printing. In England a poem on toleration could give no offence. It was 
dedicated, by permission, to H.M. Queen Caroline. He had met Boling- 
broke in France and carried introductions from Ambassador Horace 
Walpole. 

Bent on a first-hand study of English conditions, Voltaire worked 
hard at the language. It is said that when he learned that “plague” had 
one syllable and “ague” two, he wished that the plague would take one-half 
of the language and the ague the other. He met some of the greatest, 
and was well received in literary circles. However, in an unguarded mo- 
ment, the snobbish playwright, Conzrere, having achieved his social ambi- 
tion, begged Voltaire not to think of him as a writer, but as a gentleman, 
whereupon Voltaire replied that he would not have taken the trouble to 
call on one who was only a gentleman. 

Voltaire appreciated British liberty under parliamentary government, 
but did not realize the benefit of a two-party system, and was discon- 
certed by political bitterness: “I have heard it said that milord Marlborough 
was the biggest coward in the world,” but he soon wrote, “In this country 
it is possible to use one’s mind freely and nobly without fear and cringing.” 

In his account of sects in England, Voltaire meant to draw attention 
to the happy consequences of toleration. He says, “An Englishman, being 
a free man, goes to heaven by the road of his choice. Had there been 
only one religion in England, its despotism would have been formidable ; 
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had there been only two, they would have cut each other’s throats; but 
there are 30, and they live happy and at peace.” Voltaire always spoke 
kindly of England after his three years’ exile, and delighted in receiving 
I:nglish visitors until his death. He admired the dignity attaching in Eng- 
land to a business career, and stressed the national value of commercial 
prosperity in cultural progress. 

There is much coffee-house talk in Voltaire’s brilliant English Letters. 
Their political and religious ideas gave offence to French absolute mon- 
archy, but the keenest and most fearless of French minds had seen Con- 
stitutional governments at work, some measure of toleration, aristocrats 
not hostile to new ideas, writers who were not outcasts, and merchants not 
unhonoured. It is not known exactly when he left England, but he left 
it with an active concern for the happiness of others which he practised 
so assiduously from his model township of Ferney, and with the makings 
of a social reformer. His admiration for English liberties was seen as an 
indirect attack on the established Church and state in France. 

Voltaire later set out on other travels in quest of safety. He spent 
two years in Potsdam with that fickle patron, Frederick of Prussia. Vol- 
taire fled from the silly splendour of Potsdam when “the orange had 
been squeezed, it was time to think of saving the skin.” Voltaire’s last, 
long exile in or near Switzerland was a literary gain, for in Paris he would 
have wasted in petty quarrels powers that belong to mankind. The stormy 
petrel’s last homing flight led him to die in Paris in 1778 as the nation’s 
idol. 

One of Voltaire’s merits is that he was one of the first scientific his- 
torians. He took infinite pains to collect original data and to weigh evi- 
dence, to study ways of life and the social institutions of civilizations. The 
love of research and his critical mind and unflagging energy, taking no 
traditionally accepted views for fact, made him, in the opinion of experts, 
the first modern historian. Yet he was a little too ready to reject all 
that offended his rationalism. But his faith in science, including the phy- 
sical sciences, and his love of humanity, looked to liberty and intelligence 
for amendment in human affairs and in the misery of the masses, for the 
abolition of tortures and of the cruelties of wars of aggression. He faced 
facts and flung off the easy optimism of current philosophy. Voltaire 
scorned the view that all was for the best in the best of all possible worlds. 
After the first Lisbon earthquake, the authorities in Portugal had burnt 
a few heretics and Jews to appease the Powers-that-be, when a second 
earthquake destroyed what had been left of the city. 

In that age of rabid and cruel superstition, Voltaire remembered that 
he had no sceptre but a pen. Assuredly, he said, there is order every- 
where. A stone in the bladder destroying life is an illustration of causa- 
tion and system. Lisbon was no more wicked than other cities. 


. and age has schooled my mind 
To share the common frailties of mankind.” 
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The tale of Candide, an immortal narrative, was written. The hero 
is chased from his quiet chateau, kidnapped, survives war and shipwreck. 
an earthquake and adventures in many lands, until his quest ends with the 
cultivation of his own garden and the determination to make the best of a 
world that for the moment wags passably well. Candide is the Pilgrim of 
another progress; Voltaire, the onlooker, sees its cruel wrongs and uses 
his sword to pierce the breast-plate of self-righteousness, and above the 
battles we can catch his hymn to justice and his kindly wisdom. 

Voltaire’s finest qualities combined in his championship of the per- 
secuted and of the wrongly tortured and condemned, cases like those of 
Calas, Sirven, Espinasse, Lally, Montbailli, and La Barre. The Calas 
affair was the Dreyfus case of the 18th century. Through years of un- 
wearying labour, Voltaire sacrificed his leisure, work and wealth to sup- 
port the ruined person’s family and secure the acquittal of dead and 
living victims of persecution. In the face of cruelty, Voltaire felt that 
pity is the last insult; his answer was reckless militancy, the devastating 
sword-play of his wit in the service of humanity. “Soon,” said André 
Maurois prophetically in 1939, “a new Voltaire must write a new Candide 
about fanatics of a kind unknown at Ferney, hatching misery for mankind 
to-day.” 

The older he grew, the more clearly sounded his cry, “Crush the in- 
famous,” by which he meant the spirit of intolerance, persecution, super- 
stition. We, too, have seen the infamous barring progress, liberty and 
enlightenment; and the infamous was Voltaire’s life-long enemy. And 
there are numerous acts of kindness towards the humblest individuals 
recorded of him: the orphaned descendant of Corneille; actresses refused 
Christian burial or nervous in his dramas; his tenants at Ferney, where 
he did much to establish the Swiss watchmaking industry. Even in his 
personal quarrels he was never the aggressor. Yet he could sting like an 
adder ; indeed, his lampoon on Fréron asserted that when the latter was 
bitten by a snake, the snake it was that died. When Voltaire received 
one of the discourses of that humourless and self-complacent artist and con- 
structive thinker, J.-J. Rousseau, of Geneva, which had been written to 
prove that civilization is the cause of all our ills, he replied that he was 
too old now to return to the state of nature and to walk on all fours. 
And he accounted for the lamentations of Jeremiah by stating that the 
prophet foresaw that Lefranc de Pompignan would translate him into bad 
verse. 

Voltaire had his blind spot. He was the complete extrovert, poles 
asunder from a mystic like Pascal, scientist and theologian. Yet Voltaire 
expressed the necessity of a God and opposed atheism as having no con- 
soling hope for man. God for him is truth, with no attribute of anger or 
vindictiveness: His kindness and justice are unalterable. He judges all 
by their resemblance to the perfect being and maintains that there have 
always been good priests. Judge all things, do good, and be like Newton. 
humble in your confession of ignorance of what lies beyond reason and the 
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senses. In the maturity of his Philosophic Dictionary, he expressed the 
need of a God who speaks to mankind. This was the great work that 
formed the mind of liberal Europe. 

His last years saw him as the Squire of Ferney and the Innkeeper of 
Europe. This wizard corresponded with kings and emperors and with the 
poorest. He had no repressions; perhaps this helped to make him the 
world’s greatest journalist. Benjamin Franklin brought his grandson to 
receive Voltaire’s blessing—‘‘God and Liberty.” Voltaire’ was not perfect, 
but few have been more consistent in putting into practice his beautiful 
prayer for human brotherhood—no man was ever more sincere than Vol- 
taire when he cried— 

“Ye gods, exterminate from o’er the earth 

Whoever takes delight in shedding human blood.” 
He never mocked at those of good life. He was the first really warm 
friend of Britain among the great French writers. 

The old obloquies pass away as dust, removed by a breath of sane 
sympathy. About right action and the principles of judgment on finite 
life and its problems, there has seldom spoken a more penetrating mind 
than Voltaire’s. He was a rebel and a great man, some of whose words 
have passed into the daily speech of the modern world. He saw that the 
hope of mankind lies in the enlightened conscience. 

Lord Morley said, “Humanity armed—alert; never slumbering and 
never wearying; moving like an ancient hero over the land to slay mon- 
sters, is the rarest of virtues and Voltaire is one of its master types.” 

L. A. TrieBet, The University of Tasmania. 


UN LIVRE D’ENFANT POUR ADULTES 
Félix—tivre d’enfant pour adultes. Par Jean Simard Editions Variétés, 
Montréal, Canada. 

Le sous-titre rappelle Le Petit Prince d’Antoine de Saint-Exupéry, 
mais Félix n’est ni un conte de fées ni une fantaisie d’outre-terre; c’est 
histoire d’un petit garcon trés terrestre. Félix est un satire contre la vie 
humaine. En suivant la vie de Félix du Néant d’oi Simard Il’avait tiré 
au Néant ou nous ne le verrons plus (au seuil de la vingtiéme année quand 
“la Vie s’ouvre devant Félix’), nous gotitons de toutes les expériences, 
assaisonnées du style piquant de notre auteur qui en tire des conclusions 
peu attendues. Quand, par exemple, “Félix fut conduit a l’église pour la 
cérémonies de son baptéme,” l’auteur conclut qu’il “opta a l’dge de trois 
jours pour la religion catholique.” Au college, Félix “apprit les régles de 
grammaire, des réponses de catéchisme et —d se méfier de ses semblables.” 

Je ne sais pas si l’auteur du livre en est aussi l’artiste comme le-dit 
Saint-Exupéry l’est du sien, mais je pourrais le croire, les petites gravures 
en bois étant en si parfaite harmonie avec le ton du livre, faisant une con- 
tribution importante au plaisir de sa lecture. 

C’est un livre léger, amusant, qui vous plaira pendant les quelques 
heures dévouées a le lire et qui vous montrera le monde sous un aspect 
nouveau et différent. KATHLEEN JAMEs. 
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LA GOULE 


Impressions ressenties pendant un blizzard 
en Saskatchewan 


Un réve 
M’endort,.... 
C’est tréve 
ty, 
Mirage 

Sans age 
D’image 

En or. 


Dans l’espace 
Aérien 

Un son passe 

Et revient 

C’est a peine 
Dans la plaine 
Une haleine;.... 
Presque rien. 


Est-ce la vague 
D’un océan ? 
D’un trou béant? 
Et je m’éveille 
Prétant l’oreille 
Et je sommeille 
Sur mon séant. 


Comme une ame en pcie 
Chante sa douleur, 
Fuyant de géhenne 

Son éternel pleure, 

La maison frissoune, 
Palpite et résonne, 

Tandis que chansonne 

Un vent de malheur. 


“Qui done frappe a ma porte?” 
C'est d’un esprit la voix. 

Un coup de vent m’apporte 

Des fils d’enfer, je crois. 

Mais, cela ne peut étre, 

Je réve encor, peut-étre, 

Et je sens tout mon étre 

Et mon ame, aux abois. 
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C’est une danse macabre, 
Une illusion de deuil ; 
Jimagine un gnome glabre 
Echappé de son cercueil ; 
Et sa peau se déchiquette, 
Et je l’entends qui caquette, 
Et son petit corps cliquette 
Lorsqu’il veut forcer le seuil . 
D’une armée il est l’avant-garde. 
Mes yeux sur le loquet rivés, 
1] faudra que je prenne garde 
Avant qu’ils soient tous arrivés. 
Le froid pousse ses griffes blanches 
Sous le chambranle, entre les planches ; 
Je crois voir des avalanches 
Et des souvenirs avivés. 
Vois, la serure qui se déverouille! 
Quelle horreur, une ‘goule veut entrer ! 
J’entends la foule de démons qui grouille 
Autour de mes murs qu’ils vont éventrer. 
Je sens, dans mon sang, un frisson de glace, 
Et j’entends crier, cloué a ma place, 
Don Juan, Judas, Cain, Lovelace ; 
Autour de moi, tout va se concentrer. 


“Comment donc arréter l’orage 

Qui s’abat et veut m’encercler, 

Moi qui n’aurai pas le courage 

De refaire un tour a la clef? 

Siffle, vent froid, je te dédaigne; 
Pensons au Monde ow la Paix régne, 
Et, calmant notre coeur qui saigne, 
Laissons la brise renacler.” 


Enfoui sous la couverture, 
Ma téte sous l’oreiller, 

Je doute et je conjecture: 
“Pourquoi donc ainsi veiller ? 
Effagons ce palimpseste, 
Vision d’enfer, d’inceste 

Qui me hante comme Oreste. 
Fssayons de sommeiller. 


Qui refrappe 4 ma porte? 
Est-ce un ange gardien?” 
Le bruit de la cohorte 

N’est qu’un sourd va-et-vient 
Dont les notes ténues, 

Leurs forces retenues, 
S’éloignent vers les nues 

Et n’est presque plus rien. 
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Ce tableau nocturne, 

En fermant mes yeux, 
Est platot diurne, 

Et, je vois les Cieux 
S’ouvrant dans l’espace, 
Et le temps qui passe 
N’est plus cette impasse 
De l’esprit anxieux. 


| 
| 
| 
} 


Puis, je m’applique 
A m/assoupir, 
“Souffle angélique, 
Puissant soupir, 
Chasse cette ombre 
D’étres sans nombre 
Que l’hiver sombre 
Faisait glapir.” 
Dans l’espace 
Plein d’ennui 
Le son passe 
Et s’enfuit .... 
Comme une onde 
Vagabonde 
Dans le monde 
De la nuit. 
Un réve 
DWH, .. <» 
C’est tréve 
Enfin ! 
La houle 
Refoule ’ 
La goule 
Au loin.... 
FREDERIC BRoNNER, le 10 mai, 1948. , 


THE SONNETS OF LOUISE LABE 
By Alta Lind Cook 


Translations, facing the originals, of the glorious love sonnets of this 
unique sixteenth century French poetess—sonnets “perfect in simplicity, 


sincerity and passion . .. a book to own and cherish, not only as a work 
of typographical art, but for its contents, both French and English.”— 
The Dalhousie Review $2.25. 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 
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LOS ENSAYOS CRITICOS DE LARRA 
Conferencia de DieGo Marin 


Durante el Carnaval de 1837, el suicidio de Figaro, brillante literato 
de 28 afios, conmovid por un momento a todo Madrid. Victima de una 
pasion fatal por una dama de belleza y talento, pero casada, la pistola de 
Larra pone un tragico epilogo a la ultima entrevista con la amada des- 
defiosa. Como Larra habia dicho en su critica de Los Amantes de Teruel, 
breves semanas antes de su muerte, “el amor mata, aunque no mate a 
todo el mundo .. .”. Y los romanticos del dia registraron, en efecto, el 
suceso con el simbolismo de rigor. En el cementerio-negras levitas y 
melenas desplegadas—un joven de 17 afios, José Zorrilla, lee una poesia 
de ocasidn que le trae fama instantanea. La estampa de época queda 
asi completa: un nuevo genio romantico que nace en la tumba del muerto. 





Mariano José de Larra viene a convertirse en simbolo del roman- 
ticismo, a pesar de sus doctrinas eclécticas y de su explicita declaracion 
de que Macias, el héroe de su unico drama original, no es romantico ni 
clasico, sino “un hombre que ama y nada mas.”’ Aunque su fino sentido 
critico le haga ver los errores y excesos de la escuela romantica en boga, 
Larra es por temperamento uno de los espiritus romanticos mas auténticos 
de Espafia. En él se da el hondo antagonismo entre individuo y sociedad, 
el ardiente amor de libertad en arte como en politica, la profunda con- 
viccién en la misién redentora del artista o escritor, y la expresiOn satirica 
de su disconformidad con el medio, la protesta irrisoria pero dolida contra 
los defectos, los vicios y las estupideces de la sociedad contemporanea. 


Es este aspecto de Larra , el critico, mas que el creativo, el que ha 
ido aumentando su prestigio e influencia en Espafia hasta nuestros dias. 
Su completa apreciacion no llega hasta la Generacién de 1988, que ve en 
Larra uno de los mejores satiricos y el precursor de su propio movimiento 
de auto-critica nacional y de protesta contra la mediocridad y apatia de la 
vida espafiola de fin siglo, Larra aparece como el mas serio analizador 
de las causas de la decadencia y paralisis de Espafia en su época. Y con su 
diagnosis, o al menos con su actitud mental, coinciden o simpatizan los re- 
presentantes de la nueva Espafia del 98, como Azorin y Baroja, cuyo ban- 
quete en honor del ilustre suicida romantico tuvo tanto de homenaje a 
Figaro como de reto bohemio a la Espajia oficial. 


Y la afinidad intelectual de eStos literatos modernos con Larra se 
basaba tanto en sus ideas criticas como en su forma de expresarlas. Su 
estilo, libre de retérica y convencionalismos, resultaba también un modelo 
por su agil naturalidad, por su frescura idiomatica, por sus finos matices de 
ironia, En efecto, su prosa es de las mejores del siglo XIX. Sus frases 
son precisas, tersas, libres de la pomposidad de su época. Junto a la 
claridad escueta derivada en gran parte de su cultura francesa, Larra 
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muestra el gusto espafiol por el concepto ingenioso, la frase categorica que 
resume en generalizacion feliz, aunque sea exagerada, una opinion termi- 
nante con que queda zanjada la cuestion. Frases luminosas como las cono- 
cidas: “En Espafia no se lee porque no se escribe y no se escribe porque 
no se lee,” O “Aqui yace media Espafia ; muri de la otra media.” 

Bajo la apariencia de facil improvisacion periodistica, los ensayos de 
Larra suelen tener un plan meditado y cierto método. Sus ideas (sobre 
literatura, costumbres sociales y politicas) no son particularmente originales 
ni creadoras, pero tienen gran interés por presentar el mejor comentario 
critico sobre la sociedad y literatura de la época. Y porque su critica sigue 
teniendo volidez hoy en ciertos aspectos permanentes de la mentalidad y 
tradiciones del pais, a pesar de los numerosos cambios operados en la 
forma de vida. 

Veamos algunos aspectos de valor mas actual en la critica de Larra. 
FE] punto de partida es la exposicién de algtin defecto nacional como sin- 
toma del atraso o decadencia del pais con el deseo de ayudar a corregirlo. 
Mientras que los otros costumbristas (Mesonero Romanos, Estébanez 
Calderon) se limitaron a describir aspectos pintorescos de las costumbers 
locales, con algun moderado comentario critico a veces, Larra utiliza el 
inofensivo articulo de costumbres (la censura no habia permitido hasta 
entonces otra clase de criticas) para ridiculizar tipicos defectos de la men- 
talidad espafiola, desde el grosero cochero al ministro embaucador. 


En sus festivos articulos pasa revista a defectos tipicos de la vida 
espafiola, obstaculos al progreso del pais. Uno es el falso patriotismo, 
que hace defender lo aspafiol por serlo, resultado de la ignorancia, del 
aislamiento y de un excesivo amor propio. 

Otro es la empleomania, el deseo de seguridad en un empleo oficin- 
esco, de poco trabajo y responsabilidad, preferible a los azares de la em- 
presa privada. ‘Con ironia inimitable, Larra describe asi al tipo eterno del 
burocrata: “No hay como tener oficina y sueldo, que corre siempre ni 
ma ni menos que el rio. Se pone uno malo o no se pone; no va a lo 
oficina y corre la paga; lee uno alli de balde y al brasero los periddicos, y 
un cigarrillo tras otro se llega la hora de salir poco después de entrar .. .” 

La corrupcion administrativa es explicada, con certera intuicién, como 
cuestion de amistad mal entendida: “Supongo, v. gr., que tienes un nego- 
ciado, y que del negociado sale un negocio; que sirvas a un amigo por el 
gusto de servirle no mas; esto me parece muy puesto en razon; cualquiera 
haria otro tanto. Este amigo, que debe su fortuna a un triste informe 
tuyo, es muy regular, si es agradecido, que te deslice en la mano la finecilla 
de unas oncejas .. .” 

Aunque menos notoria hoy dia, su observacién sobre la gravedad 
espafiola, el elevado sentido de dignidad exterior que impide la libre expan- 
sion de la alegria en publico y da cierto aire taciturno al espafiol, sigue 
siendo valida: “ .. En realidad nos da cierta vergiienza inexplicable de 
comer, de reir, de vivir en ptblico; parece que se descompone y pierde su 
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prestigio el que baile en un jardin, al aire libre, a la vista de todos. No 
nos persuadimos de que basta indagar y conocer las causas de esta verdad 
para desvanecer sus efectos. Solamente el tiempo, las instituciones, el 
olvido completo de nuestras costumbres antiguas, pueden variar nuestro 
obscuro caracter.” 

La apatia que impide terminar la obra comenzada, el cuasi de la labor 
creadora, estan caricaturizados con deliciosa maestria: “En Espafia, pri- 
mera de las dos naciones de la Peninsula (es decir, de la cuasi-insula), 
unas cuasi instituciones reconocidas por cuasi toda la naciOn: . . cuasi 
hombres que cuasi sdlo existen ya en Espafia. Cuasi siempre regida por 
un gobierno de cuasi medidas. Una esperanza cuasi segura de ser cuasi 
libres algtin dia. Por desgracia muchos hombres cuasi ineptos . . El cuasi 
en fin en las cosas mas pequefias. Canales no acabados: teatro empezado: 
palacio sin concluir: museo incompleto: hospital framento; todo a medio 
hacer . . .hasta en los edificios el cuasi.” 

La pereza mental (“es mas facil negar las cosas que enterarse de 
ellas’), la abulia o debilitacion de la voluntad, esa era la principal calami- 
dad nacional, tipificado en el clasico maiiana. Y esa e la situacién en que 
uno encuentra al pueblo espafiol después de fases de febril actividad y 
creacion. Todos estos factores adversos daban por resultado ese “mono- 
tono y sepulcral silencio de nuestra existencia espafiola,” en el que el 
autor, como luego la generacion del 98 y toda minoria culta un poco 
europeizada, se siente espiritualmente aislado. Larra expresa esta sen- 
sacién con dolido sarcasmo: “Escribir como escribimos en Madrid, es 
tomar una apuntacion, es escribir en un libro de memorias, es realizar un 
monologo triste y desesperante para uno solo. Escribir en Madrid es 
llorar, es buscar voz sin encontrarla como en una pesadilla abrumadora 
y violenta.” 

Claro que le critica de Larra ofrece una pintura demasiado negativa 
v pesimista del pais. Y no tanto por exagerar los defectos, como por 
silenciar las virtudes que los accompafian. Incluso en los bailes populares 
y en la espontanea franqueza del pueblo veia solo el lado vulgar y rustico, 
ofensivos para el refinado espiritu aristocratico de Larra. 


Es comprensible que nuestro autor haya parecido a muchos poco 
patridtico e injusto en su critica. Pero no hay que olvidar que su pro- 
posito era destacar los defectos de la mentalidad y costumbres espafiolas 
con el objeto de corregirlos. Lejos de criticar por vano deseo de lucir 
su ingenio o mostrar su superioridad, Larra hace objeto de su satira al 
seforito snob que vuelve de un viaje al extranjero menospreciando todo 
lo espafiol y alabando todo lo extrafio por puro afan de distinguirse como 
hombre de mundo. EI sincero patriotismo de Larra aparece expresado, 
por ejemplo, en sus Jmpresiones de wn viaje, cuando al salir de Espajfia 
vuelve los ojos hacia su patria y “una sonrisa de indignacién y desprecio 
quiso desplegar mis labios, pero senti oprimirse mi corazén y una lagrima 
asomé a mis ojos.” 
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Ni conviene olvidar el elemento subjetivo en la critica de Larra. 
Como ocurrira después con la generacion del 98, en la Espafia de Larra 
vemos el auto-retrato moral del autor tanto como el retrato de su pais. 
Toda la frustracién del autor, su desilusién intima ante le vida, que acabara 
arrastrandole al suicidio, va entenebreciendo su vision de la vida espafiola 
hasta convertirse en intolerable pesadilla. En su ultima mirada al pano- 
rama espafiol, Larra pronuncia el mas hondo lamento romantico de su 
tiempo: Espafia se le figura vasto cementerio donde yacen enterradas 
todas las virtudes civicas, los ideales de progreso y libertad, los viejos 
heroismos y la ilusién de una vida mejor: “Una nube sombria lo envolvi6 
todo. Era la noche. El frio de la noche helaba mis venas. Quise salir 
violentamente del horrible cementerio. Quise refugiarme en mi propio 
corazon, lleno no ha mucho de vida, de ilusiones, de dinero; Santo cielo! ; 
También otro cementerio! Mi corazon no es mas que otro sepulcro. 
Qué dice? Leamos. Quién ha muerto en él? . . . Espantoso letrero! 
Aqui yace la esperanza! Silencio, silencio! . . .” Tres meses mas tarde 
Larra dejaba de existir. 


Toto, Premier Policier de France. By H. de Gorsse. 79 pages of text. 
Price 75 cents. Hachette. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1941. 

In this story, Toto, aged fifteen, undertakes to solve a mystery in- 
volving the theft of an antique necklace in order to save from prison a 
young girl who was unjustly accused of the crime. His adventures while 
dashing across France following very slim clues or his own amazingly 
accurate hunches make an exciting tale. The sceptical student may wonder 
how Toto could follow car tracks on a road at night while travelling “a 
une allure rapide” or how he could go so close to another speeding car as 
to break a piece off the side and neither of them leave the road. He may 
question, too, that a lad smart enough to creep into a garage and smash 
spark plugs in the thieves’ car to prevent their escape, could leave his own 
car ready for them to jump into and go off. However, it all ends well. 
The book is well illustrated, and is provided with footnotes explaining 
vocabulary in French. There are very good exercises in grammar, ques- 
tions on the text, and subjects for coniposition complete with canevas. 
One good Grade Twelve student said she enjoyed the story, but thought 
that it was rather easy. M.F. 


Outline of French Grammar (with vocabularies). By H. B. Richardson. 
Revised edition. 139 pages. Price $1.90. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., New York, 1950. ; 

Prof. Richardson’s Outline of French Grammar provides a thorough 
review of the major grammatical points discussed in the High School course 
in French. The material is well set up to catch the eye of the student by 
means of proper spacing and indentation and the judicious use of bold 
face type. The exercises based on the various topics will supplement the 
practice material in your grammar text. The Outline of French Grammar 
is an excellent review text for Grade XIII and Junior College students, 
and will help both young and experienced teachers to present their les- 
son topics to the best advantage. G AK. 
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Bond Graded French Readers 


A complete closely graded series for Extensive Reading that de- 
velops step by step the vocabulary fundamental to all general 


reading in French. 


From Book One (Sept d’un Coup) to Book 


Ten (La Ronde de la Vie) the increment of new words is kept low 
and under control. Attention is paid to the graduation of grammar, 
tense usage, sentence and paragraph structure, and idioms. In- 
structors in Secondary Schools and Colleges will appreciate the 
wide range of Basic and Alternate titles whose texts are simple, 
but not childish, and of genuine literary value. 


ELEMENTARY 
Alternate 


Basic 
1. SEPT D’'UN COUP—Dumas 
(pp. 62, 40 cents) 


. AUCASSIN ET NICOLLETTE—Bida 
(pp. 62, 40 cents) 


3. LES CHANDELIERS DE L’EVEQUE- 
EPISODES DES MISERABLES— 
Hugo 

(pp. 61, 70 cents) 


. LES PAUVRES GENS—Maupassant, 
Daudet, Bazin, et Bordeaux 
(pp. 62, 70 cents) 


. L'ATTAQUE DU MOULIN—Zola 
(pp. 60, 70 cents) 


1. 


DANTES, EPISODE DU COMTE DE 
MONTE CRISTO—Dumas 
(pp. 62, 40 cents) 


2. LA BARBE OU LES CHEVEUX— 


Maury 
(pp. 57, 40 cents) 


3. COSETTE ET MARIUS, EPISODE 


DES MISERABLES—Hugo 
(pp. 61, 70 cents) 


- LA TULIPE NOIRE—Dumas 
(pp. 76, 70 cents) 


. L'HOMME QUI DORMIT CENT 
ANS—Bernay 
(pp. 86, 70 cents) 


PREMIERE ETAPE—Basic French Reading (1-5) including 
Vocabulary Drill Book. (pp. 249, $2.35) 


PREMIERE ETAPE—Alternate. 


(pp. 


811, $2.35) 


INTERMEDIATE 


Basic 
6. L'EVASION DU DUC DE BEAU- 
FORT—Dumas 
(pp. 63, 65 cents) 
. L'ANGLAIS TEL QU’ON LE PARLE 
—Barnard 
(pp. 62, 45 cents) 
. CONTES—Saint Juirs, Pourillon, 
Covonée, Erckmann-Chatrian 
(pp. 60, 70 cents) 
- LA GRAMMAIRE—Labiche 
(pp. 60, 70 cents) 
. LA RONDDB DE LA VIE—A Cul- 
tural anthology 
(pp. 142, 70 cents) 


Alternate 


6. CONTES PARISIENS—Maupas- 
sant, Bouvier Mirabeau, Sardou 
(pp. 67, 70 cents ) 


7. LE NARCOTIQUE ET LE MONDE 
RENVERSE—Bernard et Gignoux 
(pp. 68, 70 cents) 


8. LES FARCEURS—Bond 
(pp. 60, 70 cents) 


DEUXIEME ETAPE—Basic French Readings, Books 6-10 


in one volume. 


(pp. 388, $2.35) 


THE COPP CLARK CO. LIMITED 
495-517 Wellington St. West 


TORONTO 
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REALIA 


FRENCH RECORDS 
Recordings of modern songs which have been popular with students : 
R.C.A. Victor 56-5182B, La Seine, sung by Lise Roy. Price 85 cents. 
Columbia C6404, La Vie en rose, sung by Edith Piaf. 
Columbia C6075, Vous oubliez votre cheval; C6069, Boum; C6254, 
Menilmontant; CL8101, La Mer; all sung by Charles Trenet. 
Price 75 cents. 


GERMAN RECORDS 

On a busy Saturday in December it was possible to hear only a few 
of the large supply of German records carried by Sniderman’s Music 
Hall, 714 College St., Toronto. In addition to those mentioned by Mrs. 
MacDonald in the Fall, 1950, number of the Canadian Modern Language 
Review, the following are to be recommended : 

Columbia 5122F Sah ein Knab cin Réslein stehn, Ich weiss nicht, was 
soll es bedeuten, sung by the Heidelberg Quartet; easy to follow. Price 
$1.25. 

R.C.A. Victor 25-4045, Volkslieder Potpourri. The Meistersextett, 
former Comedian Harmonists, sing the first verse of eight folk songs, 
including A/orgen muss ich fort von hier, Ach, wie ist’s méglich dann, 
Muss 7? denn, Am Brunnen vor dem Tore, Jetzt gang ich ans Briinnele. 
Recorded in Europe. Very clear. Price $1.25. 

R.C.A. Victor 25-4012, Zwei Herzen im drei Viertel Takt, In deinen 
Augen liegt das Herz von Wien, Max Weber und sein Orchester. The 
chorus only is sung. Price $1.25. 


itm Strips 

The following film strips are available from Gessler Publications, 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y. The commentary which accompanies them is 
intended to be read aloud. Miss Marjorie Fugler, Humberside Collegiate 
Institute, Toronto, has used the first of these to illustrate Paris, je t'aime 
(Cours Moyen, Part I, Lesson 20), and found it excellent. 

Paris, 60 frames, black and white, text in English. Price $3.50. 

La France, part I, 58 frames, text in English and French. History 
from Roman occupation to Jeanne d’Arc. Price $3.50. 

La France, part I], 60 frames, text in English and French. Roman- 
tic lives of kings and queens, the Revolution, Napoleon, and the present 
time. Price $3.50. 

Une Promenade dans Paris, 35 frames in colour. Price $6.00. 

The Basque Country, 33 frames in colour, text in English. Price $6.00. 

Film strips of the same type are available from the A.A.T.F’. Bureau, 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

International Film Bureau Inc., 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, 
Illinois, advertise sound films in French (16 mm., black and white, produced 
?? 
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by Pathé), dealing with the various regions of France. The printed 
text of the French commentary is available. Price not stated. 

We should like to have comments from teachers who have tried any 
of these films. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

For your desk: French calendar and engagement book (7 inches by 
9 inches). Opposite the page for each week’s appointments is an attractive 
photograph of a characteristic French scene. Price $2.50 from the Amer- 
ican Friends of France, Inc., 22 IE. 60th St., New York, 22, N.Y. Pro- 
ceeds are used for relief work in France. After April these calendars 
are available at reduced rates from the A.A.T.I°. Bureau, Brooklyn College, 

3rooklyn, N.Y. 

Puppet plays: Guignol al’ école, 80 pages. Price $1.50. Gessler Pub- 
lications, Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y. Here is an opportunity for correla- 
tion between classes in Art and French. The introduction gives instructions 
for making a puppet theatre. Some of the plays are very simple and can 
be used early in the year in Grade IX. 

Short plays and skits: See article by Miss Gladys Edmondson in the 
I‘all number of the Canadian Modern Language Review. 

Pictures: Artext Prints, Art Extension Press, Westport, Conn. Re- 
productions in colour, 8 by 10 inches, 50 cents. Artext Juniors, 3 by 4 
inches, in colours, $2.00 per hundred. Postcards reproducing French art, 
4 by 6 inches, 12 cents. Large colour reproductions, $2.00 to $10.00. 

Perry Pictures Company, Malden, Mass. Pictures of France and 
French art, 51% by 8 inches, 2 cents each. Minimum order 60 cents. Cata- 
logue 25 cents. 

Notebook-size maps: (a) France (villes principales, cours d’eau), 
(b) anciennes provinces, (c) départements, (d) agriculture, (e) industries, 
(f) chemins de fer, (g) monuments, (h) villes historiques et artistiques, 
(i) villes d’eau, tourisme, (j) carte muette, (k) Paris. Price 2 cents each. 
A.A.T.F. Bureau (address above). 

Newspapers and Magazines: La Presse, 7, rue Saint-Jacques Ouest, 
Montréal, P.Q. Special Saturday edition with rotogravure section, $3.50 
a year, 

Le Digeste francais, Montreal, P.Q. $3.00 a year. 


~ 


The Editorial Board is hoping to make this page a regular feature of 
the Review if enough material is available. The items for this issue had to 
be assembled on very short notice. We should like to express our apprecia- 
tion to Miss Marjorie Fugler, Humberside Collegiate Institute, Toronto ; 
Miss Emma Lou McKinnon, Meaford High School, and Miss Aileen 
Watts, Leaside High School, for their contributions. 

Readers are urged to send in suggestions for the type of material they 
would like to see included. We should also be grateful for any informa- 
tion about illustrative material which has proved helpful. 


Marnik Stock, McMaster University, Hamilton. 
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GRIST FOR THE MILL 


Collected by GLapys EDMONDSON 


SUGGESTED COURSES OF STUDY IN GERMAN 
GRADES X to XII 


The study of German in our high schools suffers from a variety of 
ills, among which are: the fact that German is not begun uniformly 
throughout the province in the same grade, the unsatisfactory text book 


recommended for use, and the lack of any real guidance in the matter 


ot 


course content. 


The following suggested courses of study for three terms in the school 


vear are by no means perfect, but perhaps they may serve some useful 
purpose to those who are endeavouring to keep the flickering flame of Ger- 
man alight in our educational system. 


TeRM I (September to end of November) 


Grade X 


ND ue WN 


8. 
9. 
10. 


a 
12. 


Numbers 1-20. 

Eight colours. 

Twenty-five classroom objects. 

Alphabet in German. 

Days, months, and seasons. 

Parts of the body. 

Street address. 

Division of words into syllables. 

Expressions of weather. 

Lernen Sie Deutsch (Lessons 1-3). 

Supplementary Exercises (Lessons 1-3). 

Memory work: 1. “O Tannenbaum” (Ist verse). 
2. “Stille Nacht” (1st verse). 
3. Anecdote (page 11—Lernen Sie Deutsch). 


Grade XI 


i 


wr 


26 


So PND 


Lernen Sie Deutsch (Lessons 1-12). 

Supplementary Exercises (Lessons 1-12). 

Review: (1) colours, (2) numbers, (3) fruits, (4) vegetables, (5) 
telling the time, (6) clocks and parts of clocks, (7) mem- 
bers of the family. 

Begin supplementary reading. 

Animals. 

Flowers. 

Strong verbs—principal parts (once a week). 

Begin an author’s text (Suggested text—Hagboldt’s Basic German 

Reader). 

Memory Work: 1. “Leise zieht durch mein Gemitt.” 

2. “Das Veilchen” (1st verse). 
3. “Du, du liegest mir im Herzen” (1st verse). 
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Grade XII 


1 
2 
3 


OBNA ns 


. Lernen Sie Deutsch (Lessons 12-19). 
. Supplementary Exercises (Lessons 12-19). 


3. German Reader—once a week (suggested poems—‘‘Das Schloss am 


Meere,” “Der Konig in Thule,” “Die Grenadiere,” “Der Sanger,” 
“Der Fischer”). 
. Author’s text (suggested Kai aus der Kiste or Emil und die Detektive). 
Dictation—once a week. 
Free composition—2 during term. 
. Strong verbs—once a week. 
. Begin supplementary reading. 
. Memory work: 1. “Freut euch des Lebens” (1st verse)—p. 48.* 
2. “Alt Heidelberg” (1st 2 verses)—p. 49.* 
3. “Der Sanger” (1st verse)—p. 44.* 
*Page numbers refer to German Reader. 


Term II (December to end of February) 


Grade X 


12 


13. 


l 
2 
3. 
4 
5 


. Lernen Sie Deutsch (Lessons 4-6). 

. Supplementary Exercises (Lessons 4-6). 
Fruits. 

. Members of family. 

. Weather. 


. Numbers 20-100 and arithmetical expressions. 

. Giving the date and age. 

. Telling the time. 

. Vegetables. 

. Ordinal numbers. 

. Begin rules of pronunciation. 

. Read Allerlei for extensive reading. 

Memory work: 1. “Du bist wie eine Blume.” 
2. “Hab’ Sonne im Herzen.” 
3. “Lili Marlene” (1st verse). 


Grade XI 


1. 
. Supplementary Exercises (Lessons 12-15). 
. Continue strong verbs. 

. Foods, dishes, and utensils. 


Lernen Sie Deutsch (Lessons 12-15). 


Parts of the house. 

Dictation—once a week. 

Continue supplementary reading. 

Continue author’s text. 

Memory work: 1. “Die Stadt” (1st 2 verses). 
2. “Die Grenadiere” (1st 2 verses). 
3. “Du bist mein.” 


Grade XII 


1 
2 


3 
W 


. Lernen Sie Deutsch (Lessons 19-21). 


. Supplementary Exercises (Lessons 19-21). 


. Continue author’s text. 
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German Reader (Suggested poems—‘Das Veilchen,” “Die Teilung der 
Erde,” “Der Alpenjager,” “Das Gliick von Edenhall,” “Des Gold- 
schmieds Tochterlein” ). 

Strong verbs—once a week. 


. Dictation—once a week. 
. Prose—based on author’s text. 
. Continue supplementary reading. 


Free composition (2 during term). 


. Memory work: 1. “Kennst du das Land” (1st verse)—p. 43. 


2. “Erlkonig” (1st 2 verses)—p. 108. 
3. “Gebet”—p. 126. 


Term III (March to June) 


Grade X 


wh 


— 


. Birds. 
. Dictation—once a week. 


= SOON Nit 


. Lernen Sie Deutsch (Lessons 7-10). 


Supplementary Exercises (Lessons 7-10). 

Review—fruits, members of the family, weather, numbers, colours, 
dates and age, telling the time, days, months, seasons. 

Continue and finish rules of pronunciation. 

Parts of the clock—also names of different kinds of clocks. 

Articles of clothing. 

Furniture. 





Extensive reading—‘“Fabeln.” 
Memory work: 1. “Wiegenlied.” 
2. “Vergissmeinnicht.” 
3. “Wanderers Nachtlied.” 


Grade XI 


CRNAWAWN 


. Lernen Sie Deutsch (Lessons 16-18). 


Supplementary Exercises (Lessons 16-18). 
Continue and finish author’s text. 

Names of fishes. 

Introduction to geography and history of Germany. 
Strong verbs. 

Dictation. 


. Names of things in the garden and garden tools. 


Memory work: 1. “Er ist’s’”—p. 125. 
2. “Die Rose,” ete.—p. 114. 
3. “Heidenroslein” (1st verse)—p. 112. 


Grade XII 


bd 
oO 


OCONAUNAWNe 


. Lernen Sie Deutsch (Lessons 22-25). 

. Supplementary Exercises (Lessons 22-25). 
. Continue and finish author’s text. 

. Free composition—2 during term. 


Dictation. 
Strong verbs. 


. Geography and history of Germany. 
. Prose based on author’s text. 
. Finish supplementary reading. 
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10. German Reader (suggested poems—“Erklkénig,” “Die Katze und der 
Hausherr,” “Der Handschuh,” “Der Schatzgraber,” “Der alte Land- 
mann an seinen Sohn’). 

11. Memory work: 1. Wanderers Nachtlied”—p. 113. 

2. “Die Teilung der Erde” (1st 2 verses)—p. 92. 
3. “Meeres Stille’”—p. 62. 


D. E. Stewart, Central C.I., Oshawa. 


WORD ORDER IN GERMAN 


Some students find the lesson on Word Order, as presented in Lernen 
Sie Deutsch!, a bit confusing. In order to simplify it, the class and I 
worked out the following summary. Perhaps it may be a help to others, 
especially if they are rushed for time. 


Worp ORDER 
I. Normal Word Order 
. Subject and modifiers. 
Verb—or auxiliary. 
Pronoun—direct object. 
. Pronoun—indirect object. 
Adverb of time. 
Noun—indirect object. 
Noun—direct object.: 
. Adverbs—time, place, manner, direction. 
9. Prepositional phrases. 
10. Predicate adjective. 
11. Participle, infinitive, separable prefix. 


Il. Position of “nicht.” 


1. Normally at the end of a principal clause, but preceding perfect 
participle, infinitive, predicate adjective and noun. 

2. Before the word it negates. 

3. Before a prepositional phrase. 


CRNA AWN 


III. Inverted Order (subject directly after the verb) 
1. In questions. 
2. When sentence is introduced by some element (word, phrase, or 
clause) other than the subject. 
3. Commands. 
4. In a conditional sentence, if ‘“‘wenn” is omitted. 


1V. Dependent Order—belongs to dependent clauses, introduced by a 
relative pronoun or a subordinating conjunction. The verb or auxili- 
ary is placed at the end of the clause. 

Doris Scuisster, Earl Haig C. & VI. 
Willowdale. 
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REVIEW SENTENCES 


Based on Schreiben Sie Deutsch 


(Lessons 1 AND 2) 


. I put on my hat three times a day when I go down town to King Street. 
. My head aches when I suffer from toothache. I have no appetite 


at all. 


. Autumn is a beautiful season. We were just speaking about it at 


breakfast. 


. Twice a year we buy books either from the United States or from 


France. 


. In Mr. Kulz’ shop this roast meat costs two marks a pound. 
. Here are Messrs. Brown and Smith. They are such tall men! What 


can you do for them? 
This man is a merchant. What kind of stuff does he sell and how 


long has he been here? 
In a loud voice he said he was an American and that he came as a 


friend. 


. He used to live in Switzerland, but now he lives in England or Canada. 
. Where have you been spending your time lately? I have been picking 


my best pears. 


Suggested Translation 


. Dreimal des Tages setze ich meinen (den) Hut auf, wenn ich in die 


Stadt in der Konigstrasse gehe. 


. Ich habe Kopfschmerzen, wenn ich an Zahnweh leide. I habe gar 


keinen Appetit. 


. Der Herbst ist eine schéne Jahreszeit. Wir sprachen soeben davon 


zum Irithsttick. 


. Zweimal des Jahres kaufen wir Biicher entweder von den Vereinigten 


Staaten oder von Frankreich. 
Im Laden des Herrn Kiilz kostet dieser Braten zwei Mark das Pfund. 


. Hier sind Herren Braun und Smith (Schmidt). Sie sind solch grosse 


Manner! Wie konnen Sie ihnen dienen ? 


. Dieser Mann ist Kaufmann. Was fiir Zeug verkauft er? Wie lange 


ist er schon hier? 


. Mit lauter Stimme sagte er, dass er Amerikaner sei und dass er als 


Freund komme. 


. Er wohnte friiher in der Schweiz, aber jetzt wohnt er in England 


oder in Kanada. 
Wo haben Sie neulich ihre Zeit verbracht? Ich habe meine besten 
Birnen gepfliickt. 


(Lessons 3 AND 4) 


. The factory owner looked very surprised at all this and sat down on 


the painted bench. 


. Memories of the deceased were awakened as he thought of the old 


professor in his classes 


. He expressed his sympathy to the widow before the funeral, and she 


thanked him for it. 
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4. He had always liked this problem child, although he had seen him copy 
with the help of a “crib.” 

5. The assistant principal, now retired, was listening to the chorus of 

birds sing. 

6. The gravel walks of his garden were high above the shining surface of 
the river. 

7. A fine blue smoke was coming out of the chimney. Breakfast would 
soon be ready. 

8. A meal under the blossoming lilac bush on such a’ morning would be 
very pleasant. 

9. He and his wife chatted over their rolls and butter; for dinner they 
were to have roast chicken. 

10. Finally the tinkling of the steamer bell and the buzzing of the bees 
lulled him to sleep. 


Suggested Translation 

1. Der Fabrikbesitzer sah tber dies alles sehr iiberrascht aus und setzte 
sich auf die gestrichene Bank. 

. Erinnerungen an den Verstorbenen weckten sich, als er in seinen 
Klassen an den alten Professor dachte. 

3. Vor dem Begrabnis sprach er der Witve sein Beileid aus und sie dankte 
ihm dafiir. 

. Er hatte dieses Sorgenkind immer gern gehabt, obgleich er ihn mit 

Hilfe eines Mogelheftes hatte abschreiben sehen . 

Der Konrektor jetzt im Ruhestand hérte denn Vogelchor singen zu. 

Die Kieswege seines Gartens waren hoch uber der glanzenden Flache 

des Flusses. 

. Ein feiner blauer Rauch kam aus dem Schornstein (heraus). Das 
Frihstiick wiirde bald fertig sein. 

. Eine Mahlzeit unter dem blithenden Fliederbusch an einem solchen 
Morgen ware sehr angenehm. 

9. Er und seine Frau plauderten iiber die Semmeln und Butter: zum 

Mittagessen sollten sie gebratenes Hithnchen haben. 
10. Endlich schlaferte ihn das Glockenzeichen des Dampfers und das 
Summen der Bienen ein. 


i) 


+ 
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Lessons 5 AND 6 
1. An idea struck Robby. He must not lose the start he had; otherwise 
everything would be over. 
2. He looked behind, but could see no trace of the policeman. His plan 
was decided. 
3. He went past fences and houses, close by the wall, until he had reached 
the balcony. 
4. Fortunately, he saw at first glance that there was a wide sofa inside, 
and he crept under it. 
. Everything depended now on whether his pursuer had seen him enter. 
So he held his breath and waited. 
. What in the world would he do if he had to sneeze. He heaved a 
deep sigh. Oh, well! It didn’t make any difference. 
. The driver opened the cover of the rumble seat on the open highway 
and worked around the motor. 
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. Robby came out of his hiding place and took his seat behind the 
steering-wheel. 

. The speedometer showed sixty, but yet he didn’t think of putting on 
the brakes on the curves. 

Even if he had used the wrenches on it, the motor would not have been 
able to go any further. 


Suggested Translation 


. Ein Gedanke fuhr Robby durch den Kopf. Er miisse den Vorsprung, 


den er hatte, nicht verlieren, sonst ware alles voriber. 


. Er sah nach hinten ,aber konnte keine Spur des Polizisten sehen. Sein 


Plan stand fest. 


. Er ging an Zaunen und Hausern vorbei, dicht an die Wand, bis er den 


Balkon erreicht hatte. 


. Gliicklicherweise sah er auf den ersten Blick, dass ein breiter Divan 


drinnen stand, und er kroch darunter. 


. Jetzt kam alles darauf an, ob sein Verfolger ihn hatte eintreten sehen. 


Also hielt er den Atem an und wartete. 


. Was in aller Welt wiirde er anfangen, wenn er niesen miisste. Er 


stiess einen tiefen Seufzer aus. Nun schadete nichts. 


. Der Fuhrer offnette die Klappe vom Notsitz auf freier Landstrasse 


und arbeitete an dem Motor herum. 


. Robby kam aus seinem Versteck (heraus) und nahm seinen Platz 


hinter dem Steuer. 


. Der Geschwindigkeitsmesser zeigte sechzig, doch dachte er nicht daran 


in den Kurven zu bremsen. 
Wenn er auch die Schraubenschliissel daran gebraucht hatte, hatte 
der Motor nicht weiter gehen kénnen. 


Lessons 7 AND 8 


. With a jug of liquid soap in one hand, Mrs. Tischbein intended to 


wash the lady’s hair. 


. Since she was bent over the wash-basin, Emil couldn’t see who it 


was. When he heard her speak, he knew at once. 


. You are in luck, Emil. You will see much that is interesting on the 


way if you keep your eyes open. 
When you meet your relatives at the flower-stand, give them this 
money I have earned at the post office. 


. Have you your shirts and stockings? Did you take your new suit from 


the clothes-hanger ? 


. Brush it well and don’t forget your grip. Anything else? You look 


fine now. 
As the master of the house was buttoning his gloves, his wife was 
looking at the daughter’s ball finery. 


. She was sweet looking enough to eat, and yet she was worrying about 


her reflection in the mirror. 


. Don’t embroider too long; spare your eyes. We'll remember you to 


your grandmother. 
If she had not been looking forward to the ball, she would not have 
been so disappointed. 
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Suggested Translation 


. Mit einem Krug (von) fliissiger Seife in der einen Hand, wollte Frau 


Tischbein die Haare der Dame waschen. 


. Da sie iiber das Washbecken gebiickt war, konnte Emil nicht sehen, 


wer es war. Als er sie sprechen hérte, wusste er sofort. 
Du hast’s gut, Emil. Du wirst viel Interessantes auf dem Weg sehen, 
wenn du die Augen offen haltst. 


. Wenn du deine Verwandten am Blumenstand triffst, gib ihnen dieses 


Geld, das ich bei der Post verdient habe. 


. Hast du deine Hemden und Striimpfe? Hast du deinen neuen Anzug 


vom Kleiderbiigel genommen ? 


5. Biirste es aus und vergiss deinen Koffer nicht! Sonst noch was? 


Du siehst jetzt schon aus. 


. Als der Hausherr seine Handschuhe knopfte, sah seine Frau den Ball— 


staat der Tochter an. 


. Sie war zum Anbeissen ; doch plagte sie sich tiber ihr Spiegelbild. 
. Sticke nicht zu lang; schone die Augen! Wir werden die Grossmutter 


von dir freundlich griissen. 
Wenn sie sich auf den Ball nicht gefreut hatte, wiirde sie nicht so 


enttauscht gewesen sein. 
N. L. Murcu. 


REVIEW SENTENCES FOR GRADE XI FRENCH 
(Lessons I-X of Cours Moyen 1) 


. My old friend told me that he had seen a new pupil at his school. 
. That beautiful young woman always wore her jewels with an ex- 


pensive dress. 


. If you decide to go and see your new neighbour, | hope that you will 


learn what his daughter’s name is. 


. Read this letter carefully to the old woman, and then tell her that her 


son has just died. 


. Mary, who is the most intelligent pupil in the class, also writes the 


most quickly. 


. Did you see him and his sister at the meeting last night? No, I saw 


only her. 


. It was they who sent the letter which I have read to you, wasn’t it? 
. He never bought anything because he didn’t like to spend his money. 
. When she arrived at the station, nobody came to help her carry her 


suitcases. 


. My aunt, whom you met, has lost her dog for which she had a very 


special affection. 
Suggested Translation 


. Mon vieil ami m’a dit qu’il avait vu un nouvel éléve a son école. 
. Cette belle jeune femme portait toujours ses bijoux avec une robe 


chére. 

Si vous décidez d’aller trouver votre nouveau voisin, j’espére que vous 
apprendrez comment sa fille s’appelle (or comment s’appelle sa fille). 
L.isez soigneusement cette lettre 4 la vieille et puis dites-lui que son 
fils vient de mourir. 
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. Marie, qui est l’éléve la plus intelligente de la classe, écrit aussi le 


Se 


10. 


6. 


on 


9. 


10. 


on 


- 


plus vite. 
Les avez-vous vues, lui et sa soeur, 4 la réunion hier soir? Non, je 
n’ai vu qu’elle. 
Ce sont eux qui ont envoyé la lettre que je vous ai lue, n’est-ce pas ? 
Il n’achetait jamais rien parce qu’il n’aimait pas dépenser son argent. 
Quand elle est arrivée 4 la gare personne n’est venu I’aider a porter ses 
valises. 
Ma tante, que vous avez recontrée, a perdu son chien pour lequel elle 
avait une affection toute particuliére. 

REVIEW SENTENCES FOR GRADE XII FRENCH 

(Lessons I-XX of Cours Moyen I) 


. The pupils became annoyed when they remembered the sentences which 


they had not yet finished. 

After recovering from his fright, he began to be ashamed of every- 
thing that had happened. 

I shook hands with Mr. Leblanc, a member of the government in the 
city of Ottawa, which, you know, is in Canada. 

With her basket on her arm, she returned from the store where she 
had bought herself meat at fifty cents a pound. 


. Which of the girls is your sister? The one with the pretty little 


turned-up nose. 
Did you know that if you played football, you would be rewarded for 
your intelligence ? 


. On the first of January he decided to ask his father for more money, 


but the latter told him it would be better to earn it. 

I don’t want you to tell them that this sentence is more difficult than 
the last. 

Although we have done this exercise very carefully, we have made 
many mistakes in it. 

Unless I am mistaken, I believe that you have found all the difficulties 
in this book. You didn’t miss one. 


GRADE XII 


. Les éléves se sont fachés quand ils se sont souvenus des phrases qu’ils 


n’avaient pas encore finies. 


. Aprés s’étre remis de sa peur, il a commencé a avoir honte de tout ce 


qui s’était passé. 


. J'ai serré la main a M. Leblanc, membre du gouvernement dans la 


ville d’Ottawa laquelle, comme vous savez (or voyez-vous), est au 
Canada. 

Son panier au bras, elle est revenue du magasin ot: elle s’était acheté 
de la viande a cinquante cents (sous) la livre. 


Laquelle des jeunes filles est votre sceur? Celle au petit nez re- 
troussé. 


Saviez-vous que si vous jouiez au football, on vous récompenserait de 
votre intelligence ? 

Le premier janvier il a décidé de demander plus d’argent 4 son pére, 
mais celui-ci lui a dit qu’il vaudrait mieux le gagner. 

Je ne veux pas que vous leur disiez que cette phrase est plus difficile 
que la derni€re. 
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9. Bien que nous ayons fait trés soigneusement cet exercice, nous y avons 
fait beaucoup de fautes. a 
10. Si je ne me trompe, je crois que vous avez trouvé toutes les difficultés 
dans ce livre. Vous n’en avez pas manqué une. 
K. M. Hutcuison, Oshawa C. & V.I. 


A REVIEW SHEET FOR GRADES XI AND XII 
Adjectives—pp. 2, 3, 4, 11, 12. 
1. A new pupil (m.). 2. New pupils (m.). 3. A new pupil (f.). 4. The 
old cow. 5. The beautiful shirts. 6. These foolish habits. 7. My other 
aunt. 8. His father and mother. 9. Your old clothes. 10. This active 
girl. 11. Two complete stories. 12. Her expensive suit. 13. My dear 
friend (f.). 14. Some fresh water. 15. His white shirt. 16. Two beau- 
tiful black eyes. 
Conjunctive Pronouns—pp. 38, 39, 40. 
1. She saw them. 2. He met her. 3. We listened to him. 4. We talked 
to her. 5. She gave them money. 6. Have you any? 7. I won’t speak 
of it. 8. Do you need it? 9. I'll go there to-morrow. 10. He asks me 
for it. 11. I’ll see you there. 12. Don’t send them to her. 13. Do not 
give it to me (me it). 14. Send them to her. 15. Give it tome. 16. Give 
me some. 
Disjunctive Pronouns—pp. 56, 57. 
1. She and I will be at the station. 2. | myself think it’s true. 3. You 
walk more quickly than he. 4. I shall arrive with them. 5. I saw him and 
his sister at the movies. 6. Who is going with us? Iam. 7. Each one 
works for himself. 8. Let’s go to their house. 
Negatives—pp. 76, 77, 78. 
1. I do not speak to her. 2. I have not spoken to her. 3. They do not 
see anything. 4. You have never seen anything. 5. They never lend me 
any now. 6. He speaks to no one. 7. He hasn’t spoken to anybody. 
8. They said nothing to him. 9. They can’t find him anywhere. 10. He 
has found only five of them. 11. Nobody will find them. 12. Nothing 
amuses her. 13. Neither John nor his sister can come. _ 14. I haven’t seen 
either your gloves or your hat. 15. They can’t find him anywhere. 
16. We have found only five of them. 17. “What’s the matter?” I asked. 
No reply. 18. When will they come? Never. 19. Whom did you see? 
Nobody. 20. Neither their friends nor their relatives will come. 21. They 
will buy neither butter nor eggs there. 
Comparison—pp. 45, 46, 47, 48. 
1. The younger pupil, the youngest pupil. 2. The longer street, the longest 
street. 3. More comfortable taxis, the most comfortable taxis. 4. Fresher 
bread. 5. Hotter tea. 6. The finest stores. 7. A more amiable com- 
panion. 8. The largest store in town. 9. The most interesting story in 
the book. 10. The smallest apples in the basket. 11. Here is a good pen. 
It writes well. 12. John has a better pen. It writes better. 13. These 
are the best cigarettes in the store. My father likes them best. 14. A bad 
exercise. You write badly. John writes worse. 15. This letter is more 
interesting than the other. 16. Marty is as tall as her brother. 17. He is 
not as polite as she. 18, They have more money than we. 19. You have 
as much time as I. 20. We have as many friends as they. 
(To be continued) WitiiaM Gray, North Toronto C.1. 
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A NEW SPANISH TEXT 


FUNDAMENTOS DE ESPANOL 
SALAS Y SALAS 


Fundamentos de Espanol is a beginning Spanish text which may 


be used at any level. Speed of mastery will vary with the age, matur- 
ity, and aptitude of the students who compose the group. In every 
case thoroughness should be given precedence over speed as a goal 
for language teaching. 


The authors are convinced that the use of the student’s mother 
tongue diverts attention from the foreign language and creates a 
handicap for assimilation of the new language. Consequently the 
teacher is urged to use Spanish exclusively in the classroom. In 
keeping with this recommendation the rules in this book are worded 
in simple Spanish. To minimize dependency on translation, no Eng- 
lish equivalents are furnished beside the Spanish words which are 
listed for easy review at the end of the lesson. 


The John C. Winston Company Limited 
Educational Publishers in Canada 
TORONTO 1 





ANNOUNCEMENT | 


= 


The Teachers’ Association, under the guidance of Miss J. 
Garland, of the G.C.V.1., with the assistance of the Guelph Travel 
Bureau, are organizing a “Teachers’ Special Excursion” to Britain 
for the Festive Year 1951. This trip will be leaving the 2nd of 
July and returning the 12th of August. The fare on this Teachers’ 
Special Excursion from Montreal to London, England, return, 
will be greatly reduced as compared with the regular return fare. 
The aircraft to be used on this special is the British Overseas | 
Airways Corporation “Stratocruiser,” which is the latest and most 
up-to-date plane in the air to-day. It is essential that the pas- 
senger list be completed by the end of February, in order to 
receive a guarantee of this charter plane from B.O.A.C., as their 
1951 advance bookings are very heavy. Teachers who are inter- 
ested in the above excursion should contact either the Guelph 
Travel Bureau or Miss J. Garland for further information. 
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FALL MEETING OF O.M.L.T.A. EXECUTIVE 

The Fall meeting of the O.M.L.T.A. executive was approximately one 
hour late in starting, because Santa Claus, not knowing about our meeting, 
chose to come to town that day. However, our president, Miss Russell, 
was equal to the occasion and the business was transacted by 12.15, after 
which eleven members enjoyed luncheon together at the Park Plaza, as is 
customary. 

The treasurer’s report showed a balance of $74.54. The Fee Adjust- 
ment had been made by the General Secretary and the Honorarium, to 
Mr. Klinck, had been paid by the Review, as decided at the Spring Execu- 
tive meeting. Out of the $2.00 fee, 75 cents comes to the Section, and 
in spite of the decrease in memberships, we receive more money than we did 
at the dollar fee. However, expenses incurred in holding meetings of the 
Executive and of committees have increased considerably. The suggestion 
of the General Association, that the sections increase their own fees if 
they need more money, was not considered by the Executive as very feasible 
so soon after last year’s increase in fee. The Executive voted unanimously 
that each member pay for his own luncheon at the Park Plaza, by way of 
reducing this meeting’s expenses a little. 

It was moved by Mr. Klinck, and seconded by Dr. Humphreys, that a 
letter be sent immediately to those Modern Language teachers who did 
not renew their membership last April, explaining the need, and that the 
membership campaign be started early after the New Year. Carried. 

The Curriculum Committee, under Mr. Corbett as chairman and Mr. 
Steels as vice-chairman, reported a meeting last June and another in Sep- 
tember, at which three sub-committees were formed under Miss Kerr, 
Mr. Steels and Mr. Dodd, to draw up a minimum course of study for 
Grade XIII, Grades XI and XII, and Grades IX and X respectively. 
Miss Kerr and Mr. Steels were present and presented reports. After 
these three sub-committees have completed their suggested course, a 
meeting of the full committee will be held to co-ordinate all this work, and a 
report will be submitted to the Department of Education in plenty of time 
for the April 1st deadline set by the Department for any suggestions to be 
put into effect by September. 

In the absence of Professor Jeanneret, Miss Laycock reported that 
the Oral Tests Committee are working hard and will have their report ready 
shortly. At the request of your Executive the Department of Education 
has been kind enough to make a grant of up to $150 for the carrying on of 
this work. 

Mr. DeMille, of North Toronto Collegiate, is in charge of the pro- 
gramme for the 1951 Convention. A number of excellent suggestions were 
made by members of the Executive regarding possible speakers, and Pro- 
fessor Joliat has consented to lead community singing in French, which 
will be a new and attractive feature. 

The Executive voted unanimously to send in Mr. L. H. Corbett’s name 
for an O.E.A. Life Membership, in recognition of his faithful and con- 
tinuous work on the curriculum over a period of years. 

LotT1E HAMMOND, Secretary. 
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TERM EXAMINATIONS 


Assembled by Maurice SMITH 


For the following tests, designed to be done in a class period, we are 
indebted to Mr. David Shopiro, of Owen Sound C. & V.S. The Grade XI 
test is based on “Livre de Lecture,” the Grade XII test on “Recueil de 
Lecture,” and the Grade XIII on “French Short Stories.” 


GRADE XI—La Barbe-bleue 

Répondez aux questions suivantes par des phrases completes : 

1. La Barbe-bleue, pour faire connaissance, les mena, avec leur mére 
et trois ou quatre de leurs meilleures amies et quelques jeunes gens 
du voisinage, 4 une de ses maisons de campagne. 

(i) Combien de temps y sont-ils restés ? 
10 (ii) Nommez deux choses qu’ils ont faites pour s’amuser. 
(iii) Quelle fille de la voisine a décidé d’épouser la Barbe-bleue ’ 
(iv) Jeunes gens. Quel est le singulier ? 
2. Au bout d’un mois, la Barbe-bleue dit 4 sa femme qu'il était 
obligé de faire un voyage en province. 
(i) Combien de temps doit durer le voyage? 
8 (ii) Pourquoi était-il obligé de le faire? 
(iii) Que devait-elle faire pendant son absence ? 
(iv) Quand est-il revenu de ce voyage? 

3. Elle prit donc la petite clef et ouvrit en tremblant la porte du 

cabinet. 
(i) Décrivez l’escalier qu’elle avait descendu pour arriver a ce 
cabinet. 
(ii) En ouvrant la porte, pourquoi avait-elle peur ? 
12 (iii) Comment était le plancher du cabinet ? 
(iv) Qu’a-t-elle vu attaché le long des murs? 
(v) Nommez deux autres clefs que la Barbe-bleue avait données 
a sa femme. 

4. Je vous donne un demi-quart d’heure, reprit la Barbe-bleue ; mais 
pas un moment davantage. 

(1) Il lui donne un demi-quart d’heure. Pour quoi faire? 
8 (ii) Que va-t-il faire alors? 

(111) Combien de demi-quarts d’heure font une heure? 

(iv) davantage. Ecrivez un synonyme? 

5. On ouvrit, et aussitét, on vit entrer deux cavaliers, qui, mettant 
lépée a la main, coururent droit A la Barbe-bleue. 

(1) Quels étaient ces cavaliers ? 

(11) Que tenait la Barbe-bleue a la main? 

12 (iii) Qu’ a-t-il fait en les voyant? 
(iv) Que la jeune mariée a-t-elle acheté aux cavaliers ? 
(v) aussitot. Ecrivez un synonyme? 
(vi) ouvrit. Quel est le contraire ? 
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GRADE XII—Le Fer a Cheval 
I. Remplacez les tirets par les mots convenables : 
Alphonse avait retiré ........0 dollars de la banque pour conclure 
un marché avec UMN .......00008 Celui-ci a manqué au .........0 Avant 
de se coucher, Alphonse a laissé son .........00008 dans la poche intérieure 
S @e Ob cts ek ee d’une chaise. Tout a disparu le 
lendemain matin. Il soupgonnait .......0 Alphonse attribuait sa 
malchance avi ........0.00008 Mais il est certain que le ......0+04 qu’il vient 
de trouver, va conjurer sa guigne. 
II. Répondez en frangais par des phrases completes aux questions 


suivantes : 
1. Il s’était meublé un fort joli appartement que nous partagions en 
fréres. 
4 (i) Ou se trouvait cet appartement? (ii) Ou était la seule issue? 
2. Tout a coup, je m’éveillai: 


(i) Qu’est-ce qui l’a éveillé? (ii) Vers quelle heure était-il? (iii) 
8 On était Alphonse a cette heure? (iv) Tout a4 coup. Donnez 
le synonyme. 
3. On ne parlait que de cambrioleurs et de vols avec effraction. 
(1) A quoi les cambrioleurs s’attaquaient-ils surtout? (ii) Com- 
ment les ouvraient-ils? (3 moyens) (iii) Pourquoi la police ne 
pouvait-elle pas les attraper? 
4, Lie GO cotter elles me parurent gigaintesques .............0.. 
étaient deux sorties des bureaux et s’en venaient droit a moi. 
6 (i) Ow s’était-il caché? (ii) A quoi a-t-il lancé le fer a cheval? 
(iii) Quelles étaient ces deux ombres? 
5. Et il désignait une longue pile de bariles vides de whisky. 
5 (i) Quels deux objets a-t-on trouvés au sommet de cette pile? 
(ii) vides. Quel est le contraire? 


w% 


GRADE XIII—French Authors 
Répondez en frangais sans essayer de faire une phrase complete. 
Les Etoiles 
1. Or, un dimanche que j’attendais les vivres de quinzaine, il se 
trouva qu’ils n’arrivérent que trés tard. 
8 (1) Qui les a apportés ce jour-la? (ii) Qui les appertait d’ordi- 
naire? (ili) Pourquoi étaient-ils arrivés tard? 
2. Je vis paraitre notre demoiselle, non plus rieuse ainsi que tout a 
lheure, mais tremblante de froid, de peur, de mouillure. 
6 (i) Pourquoi était-elle retournée ? (11) Comment s’était-elle 
mouillée ? 
3. Tout 4 coup, la claire-voie du pare s’ouvrit et la belle Stéphanette 
parut. Elle ne pouvait pas dormir. 
10 (i) Qu’est-ce qu’un parc? (ii) Pour quelles raisons n’ a-t-elle 
pas pu y dormir? (iii) Ou préférait-elle passer la nuit? 
+. Et comme j’essayais de lui expliquer ce que c’était que ces mariages, 
je sentis quelque chose de frais et de fin peser légérement sur mon 
épaule. 
(1) De quoi lui parlait le berger? (ii) Qu’est-ce qui est arrivé 
pendant son explication ? 
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First Year GERMAN Easter, 1951 
(Based on Lernen Sie Deutsch to end of lesson 10) 


Beantworten Sie! 
1. Wie geht es Ihnen? 
Was tut man in einem Esszimmer ? 
Wie heissen Sie? 
Wie ist das Schulzimmer? 
Wieviel sind acht und neun? 
Wie heisst der dritte Monat? 
Um wieviel Uhr stehen Sie morgens auf? 
Welcher Tag ist heute? 
Was ist London? 
. Wohin gehen Sie, wenn die Schule aus ist? 


SO PNAMSL wh 


— 


. Erganzen Sie mit dem Prasens der angegebenen Verben! 


. Der Schiiler (nehmen) das Buch. 

Die Schule (anfangen) um neun Uhr . 

. Karl (wollen) in die Schule gehen. 

Wohin (laufen) er? 

Ich (diirfen) es nicht tun. 

Wir (anziehen) uns schnell. 

Meine Mutter (geben) mir einen Apfel. 

. Am Abend (lesen) mein Vater die Zeitung. 
. Ich (sollen) es tun aber ich (k6nnen) nicht. 
. Der Lehrer (stehen) vor der Klasse. 


SOON DAWA wWh = 


— 


. (a) Wieviel Uhr ist es? 


3:15 4:05 6:00 7 :30 8:45 


(b) Schreiben Sie in Zahlen! 
1. Zwei Minuten nach vier. 
2. Achtzehn Minuten nach sechs. 
3. Eine Minute vor eins. 


4. Fiinfundzwanzig Minuten vor elf. 
5. Halb zehn Uhr. 


. Setzen Sie in den Plural! 


1. Die Frau ist ein Mensch. 

2. Das Zimmer ist hell. 

3. Der Zahn tut mir weh. 

4. Der Berg ist héher als das Haus. 


. Erganzen Sie wenn notig! 


. Das Buch mein- Mutter liegt auf d- Tisch in Ihr- Zimmer. 
. Ich geh- jeden Tag in d- Schule. 

. Der Sohn mein- Onkels ist mein- Vetter . 

. Kein- Zimmer dies- Schule sind dunkel. 

. D- Tochter mein- Freundes wohnt in dies- Haus. 


nkhwne 
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6. Stellen Sie die unterstrichenen (schraggedruckten) Worter an den 
Anfang! 
(z.B. ich habe ein Buch in der Hand=in der Hand habe iche in Buch) 
. Ich finde die Aufgabe schwer. 
. Er steht am Morgen auf. 
. Karl sitzt auf jener Bank. 
. Mein Freund muss heute in die Schule gehen. 
. Die Schule ist wm vier Uhr aus. 
7. Bilden Sie Satze mit den folgenden Ausdriicken! 
20 hin und her, auf das Land, auf einmal, jeden Abend, schon, 
nach Hause. 
8. Lesen Sie und dann antworten Sie auf die Fragen! 

(a) Der Wolf wacht auf. Er ist sehr durstig. Er will trinken 
und geht an den Fluss. Aber die Steine sind schwer, und 
der Wolf fallt ins Wasser. 

1. Hat der Wolf Hunger? 
2. Wohin geht er? 
3. Wie sind die Steine? 
(b) Die Schule ist aus 
Nun hinaus aus dem Haus. 
Fort, fort auf die Wiese 
Sagt Hans zu der Liese. 
An der Ecke beim Garten 
Die Kinder schon warten. 
1. Was ist zu Ende? 
8 2. Was findet man auf einer Wiese? 
3. Wo warten die Kinder? 
4. Was ist Hans? Was ist Liese? 

(c) Ein Mann reitet auf einem Esel und lasst seinen Sohn zu Fuss 
laufen. Da kommt ein Reisender, er sieht das und sagt: 
“Das ist nicht recht. Sie reiten und lassen den Sohn laufen; 
Sie sind alter und starker als er. Sie kénnen zu Fuss gehen, 
der Sohn soll reiten.” 

1. Was tut der Sohn? 

2. Wieviele Beine hat ein Esel ? 
10 3. Wer kommt? 
4. 
5. 


Jt 
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Zu wem spricht der Reisende? 
Ist der Sohn so stark wie der Vater? 
(d) Gegen Abend kamen Sie in einen Wald. Da wollten sie 
schlafen, denn sie fanden kein Haus. Der Esel und der 
Hund legten sich unter die Baume. Die Katze kletterte in 
die Aste aber der Hahn flog so hoch hinauf, wie er konnte. 
Da sah er plotzlich Lichter. 
1. Warum wollten sie im Wald schlafen? 
7 2. Wo sieht man Aste? 
3. Welche Tiere waren auf der Erde? 
4. Was sah der Hahn? 
52 9. Ubersetzen Sie ins Deutsche! (ten sentences). 
20 10 Dictation given previous to exam. 
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Second Year GERMAN Easter, 1951 


. Erganzen Sie! 


Es war ein freundlich- Haus mit rot- Blumen vor d- offen- I‘enster. 
Einig- Gaste waren schon da, als d- jung- Lehrer durch d- klein- 
Tor in d- bliithend- Garten trat. In d- kihl- Schatten ein- gross- 
Apfelbaums sassen sein- alt- Eltern. Zu ihr- Fiissen spielten zwei 
schon- grau- Katzen. 


. Schreiben Sie im Passiv! 


1. Mein Freund holt mich ab. 

2. Ich fiihrte ihn durch die Stadt. 

3. Der Gepiicktriger hat das Gepack getragen. 

4. Heute Abend werden wir das Theater besuchen. 


. Setzen Sie die Verben in die angegebenen Tempora! 


. Dann (kommen, Imperf.) wir zu einem schonen Park. 
. Er (hinauslaufen, Perf.) aus dem Zimmer. 

. Mein Vater (vergessen, Pras.) immer seinen Mantel. 
Im Winter (untergehen, Pras.) die Sonne fri. 

. Er (erhalten, Imperf.) keine Antwort. 

Was (geschehen, Perf.) ? 

. Er (diirfen, Pras.) nicht alleine fahren. 

Morgen Abend (gehen, Fut) wir ins Theater. 

. Es (gelingen, Perfekt.) mir, es zu tun. 

10. Wo (bleiben, Imperf) Sie die ganze Zeit ? 


OBNAWALWN 


. Beantworten Sie! 


. Was sieht man in einer Bibliothek ? 

Was fiir Wetter haben wir heute? 

Der wievielte ist heute? 

Was ist ein Nichtraucherabteil ? 

Was kauft man, um mit der Bahn zu fahren? 
. Wo kauft man Briefmarken ? 


Duk wN 


Ein Mann wacht mitten in einer Herbstnacht auf. Er hort jemand 
(someone )in seinem Apfelbaum klettern und geht ans Fenster. Fr 
IR  cnkeninncns Setzen Sie die Geschichte in einem kurzen Aufsatz 


fort. (Ungefahr 80 Worte) 
Ubersetzen Sie ins Deutsche! 


1. If I had the money I should buy an automobile. 

2. The old castle was seen from the top of the mountain. 

3. Give him all you have; he can ask for nothing more. 

4. After he had written a letter he spent the afternoon in the 
garden 

5. He began to read the book yesterday. 

6. Those who want to go by train must be at the station at eight 
o’clock. 

7. His friends, to whom he told the story, did not believe him. 

8. Her elder brother has bought one of the largest houses in the 
town. 

9. If it does not rain we shall go on an excursion. 
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7. Lesen Sie das Gedicht, “Der Kénig in Thule,” und beantworten 
Sie dann die Fragen! 

1. Was erhielt der Konig von seiner Buhle? 

2. Lebt seine Buhle noch? 

3. Geben Sie einen Sinngleichen Ausdruck (synonym) fur 
“Schmaus.” 

4. Was gab der Konig seinem Erben? 

5. Was ist ein Ritter? 

6. Wo feierte der Konig sein letztes Fest? 

7. Warum wurde der Konig “Zecher” genannt ? 

8. Was tat der Konig mit dem Becher? 

9. Was geschah dem Konig danach? 

0. Zitieren Sie eine Zeile im Gedicht, die den Charakter des 
Konigs gut beschreibt. 


(Based on Lernen Sie Deutsch to end of Lesson 21.) 
W. E. KiEseEr, Arva. 


UP-TO-THE-MINUTE NEWS IN FRENCH 


Recently we received a copy of the Christmas number of Le Francais 
a la page. What a wealth of interesting material the editor has packed 
into this four-page, three-column number—articles on the significance and 
observance of Christmas, a French version of O Tannenbaum and of 
Silent Night, two mathematical puzzles, a list of French proverbs and a 
crossword puzzle! Up-to-the-minute news from far and near, short art- 
icles, jokes, anecdotes and puzzles—all in simple but idiomatic French— 
are regular features of this unique little “journal.” There are approxi- 
mately ten “book pages” of solid, interesting reading in each issue. Le 
Francais @ la page has quite a wide circulation in B.C. and in the U.S.A. 
It is difficult to understand why more Ontario teachers have not invited 
their pupils to subscribe. Why not at least order a class set to “pep up” 
your Friday afternoon classes? For details of publication see advertise- 
ment on page 47. 
G. A. K. 


JUST ARRIVED 


La petite poule d’eau. A new novel by Gabrielle Roy, published by 
Beauchemin, Montreal. 


Tit-Cog. The illustrated version of Gélinas’ popular play, also published 
by Beauchemin. 
WANTED: Original photos suitable for a cover design for the Review. 
—Tue Epiror. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Directed by MarjorRIE FUGLER 


The Scientific Study and Teaching of Languages. By Harold E. Palmer. 
First published in July, 1917, by George G. Harrap & Co., London. 


This is an older book, apparently not in general use, which has recently 
come to our attention. We wish to recommend it to any young teacher of 


foreign languages. 


Except for the gentle art of composing comprehension questions on 
a given text, we have learned more about language teaching from this 
book than from any other source or institution. Having been brought up 
on the question and answer method of handling prose, we have probably 
been slower to appreciate the difficulties of students than were teachers 
starting twenty years ago, who soon found these difficulties out via the 
translation method. Mr. Palmer has filled a great gap in our experience 
by his careful treatment of the nature of language, principles of linguistic 
pedagogy, the function of the teacher, the position of the student, etc. 


As though he were a physicist carrying out investigations with scien- 
tific precision, the author analyzes language study with extreme care, and 
finding inadequate the vocabulary of linguistic pedagogy, he invents some 
new terms. For instance, a monolog is an orthographical unit written 
all in one piece without any interrupting break or space; e.g., dog, mankind, 
good, aujourd’hui. A polylog is a unit composed of two or more mono- 
logs in juxtaposition, but functionally and semantically equal to a monolog ; 
e.g., garden city, in case, of course, en retard. A miolog is a significative 
or functional unit, such as affixes and the more concrete inflexions. They 
are generally considered to be less than words, or as fractions of words; 
e.g., -ly, -ment, -less, -ful, -ed, -ling, re- and others. 


These new words such as monolog, polylog, miolog, and others which 
are not to be found in the Oxford dictionary, tend to discourage a casual 
reader. But as with the invention of plastics, the word “polymer” has be- 
come well-known, and with the advent of television we have come to 
accept “co-axial,”’ so too, as technicians in a language classroom, we should 
not hesitate to acquire new tools along with our colleagues in chemistry 
and television. 


We submit that a month’s study of this book would be a good invest- 
ment of time. 


At the moment of writing there are two copies in the library of the 
Ontario College of Education, one of which has been borrowed twice, the 
other once. Both have been on the library shelves for many years. If 
this book is not on the list recommended to teachers by the Ontario De- 
partment of Education, an obvious reason would be that it would eliminate 
the necessity of a pedagogic seminar at teachers’ training school. 


WILu1AM BEATTIE. 
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A NEW CANADIAN BOOK 


Nouveaux Canadiens. By Frédéric Bronner, M.A., Ph.D., McMaster 
University, Hamilton. Complete with Exercises and French-English 
Vocabulary. 212 pages. J. M. Dent & Sons, Toronto, September, 
1950. Price $1.50. 


Dr. Bronner’s Nouveaux Canadiens is refreshingly different from the 
usual French-Canadian “roman de meeurs.”’ It is indeed a regional novel, 
but the scene is laid on the open prairies of Saskatchewan, far from the 
cloistered confines of Quebec. In the “enlightened” West the grain eleva- 
tor replaces the cathedral as the centre of community life. The population 
is more cosmopolitan and the viewpoint is broader, more materialistic. Tradi- 
tions are not so firmly established as they are in the East. “Dans l’ouest, 
on est optimiste par nécessité,” states Prof. Bronner, “et l’on se sert de 
son imagination pour renforcer les circonstances.” 

Nouveaux Canadiens may also be classified as a “roman a thése,” but 
its author looks beyond the borders of his province to present a more 
universal interpretation of the Canadian scene. His theme is loyalty to 
“la grande patrie.” 

Although this book is not meant to be an autobiography, its author, 
Dr. F. C. L. Bronner, of McMaster University, a native of France who, as 
a new Canadian, spent several years in the West, has drawn freely from 
his own experience to give us this realistic portrayal of pioneer life on the 
prairies. There is little story interest in this book. We glean from it the 
impressions rather than the adventures of the two chief characters, the 
French immigrant and his French-Canadian friend and helper. An inter- 
esting feature is the interpolation by the author of relevant quotations 
from Shakespeare, which serve to remind us of our double heritage. 

The author’s patriotic purpose in writing Nouveaux Canadiens is 
clearly set forth in the preface: “If the author has succeeded in convinc- 
ing the ones who read this book, that it is not necessary to go to France 
in order to use their knowledge of French, his time has been well em- 
ployed. If he has succeeded in convincing all that the French spoken in 
Paris and the French spoken by French Canadians are the same language, 
he will feel that a step forward has been taken in the direction of our own 
Canadian unity. 

“It is in the interest of students to know that the French they learn 
in schools and universties will help them to get better positions and to 
serve their country more efficiently. 

“As a nation, Canada will serve the cause of democracy better, if in 
peace or in war, the French language is made to serve as a link among 
freedom-loving people, and is given here the same cultural and historical 
place it has always deserved in Europe.” 

The book is equipped with direct method and translation exercises 
covering the main grammar topics of the High School course. The 
French-English vocabulary provides a ready reference for words which 
the student may not have encountered in his previous reading. The inter- 
esting illustrations by the author are an added feature which help to give 
Nouveaux Canadiens its distinctively western atmosphere. 


G. A. K. 
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Oui, Je Parle Francais! A second book in French. By Theodore Huebener, 
Ph.D. Heath and Co., Toronto. Copp Clark, 1948. 


This text book, combining grammar and reading in one volume, fol- 
lows closely the pattern laid down in Parlez-vous Francais? After a three- 
lesson review of the grammar covered in the first book, Oui, Je Parle Fran- 
cais! goes on to deal with “all of the basic points of French grammar, 
including the subjunctive.” The grammar is divided into a large number 
of short lessons, forty-five in all, with a multiplicity of exercises and 
review lessons after every five new lessons. Each lesson contains an exer- 
cise in conversation, outlining definite topics related to the reading selec- 
tion for classroom use. As Dr. Huebener points out in his introduction, 
the teacher has to choose those exercises that he considers best suited to 
his aims and to the needs of his students. 

The “lectures” concern the visit of an American boy and his sister 
to the home in Paris of two French students of about the same age. The 
vocabulary is modern and should be of interest to high school students. 
Frequently in the reading selections, words are introduced that have not 
been put in the basic vocabulary. These are translated in parentheses 
following their use. The reading selections are largely in dialogue and 
could readily be used for dramatization or for class conversation. 

Nine sections in English, arranged in chronological order, on some 
phase of French civilization, are included in the hope that they will arouse 
a deeper interest on the part of the student. 

In the appendices are the outlines of the regular verb forms and of all 
the commonest verb tenses of irregular verbs. 

The set-up of the text is very attractive, with many pen and ink 
sketches by the author and some good photographs of French scenes and 
of famous French paintings. 


EILEEN WILLIAMS. 


Les Confidences d’Arsine Lupin. By Maurice Leblanc. Edited by H. O. 
Emerson. 71 pages of text. Price 70 cents. Toronto, Ryerson, 


1946. 


Most students enjoy the escapades of this French adventurer. The 
three tales presented in this volume have been simplified so that Grade 
Twelve students could read them with pleasure. The first story concerns a 
wealthy man who murders his wife and his secretary and whose secret is 
discovered by Lupin. In the second he outwits the policeman Ganimard in 
solving the mystery of a girl’s murder while reserving for himself a pre- 
cious jewel, the cause of her death. Finally, he discovers for the heirs of 
a victim of the Revolution diamonds which were hidden in a sun dial and 
which they had searched for in vain for many years. In spite of simplifi- 
cation, these stories have lost none of their speed and suspense. Each 
chapter has four types of exercises: 1. Questions in French; 2. grammar 
or vocabulary study ; 3. prose to translate; 4. a free composition suggested 
by the text. The vocabulary at the end is not very full, but footnotes to 
each page explain the more unusual words. The text is well illustrated. 


M.F. 
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Ata A ee CT EENERENEES 


Estampas Sudamericanas—Juan Rodriguez-Castellano-Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, New York. Publication date Sept. 11, 1950. $2.50 retail. 
287 pages, including exercises and vocabulary. 

A reader suitable for use after one year of college Spanish, or even 
one year of High School Spanish, if the student is really interested in the 
language. 

It is the story of a trip taken by two young men, one Spanish- 
speaking, the other definitely not, from Caracas to Buenos Aires by road 
in an American jeep. Yes, there is a road, though not too good in spots, 
that runs through Bogota, Quito, Guayaquil, Lima, Cuzco, La Paz, Potosi, 
Cordoba to Buenos Aires. 

Unlike most of the travel stories which describe only the cities, the 
capital cities usually, this one gives a very vivid and fascinating description 
of the wonderful landscapes traversed by these two adventurers and the 
life and customs of the people in the open country, small towns, and 
villages. 

The exercises are excellent, and should be done orally first. After 
that the teacher may request that they be written, if he sees fit. 

The episodes, or stages in the journey, number 40 in all. It would 
make delightful material for an enthusiastic, capable student of Spanish. 

My own experience with Secondary School classes leads me to be- 
lieve, however, that this book would be much too long for one year’s work, 
since, perhaps, the teacher may have at his disposal only two reader periods 
per week. I am assuming that the High School course is a three-year 
one in which the final year texts are prescribed by the Department of 
I<ducation. This leaves only the second year of the course where the 
teacher is free to choose a reader. 

However, it is a good book, one of the really good ones, which the 
teacher himself may well read with profit and which should be on the 
class supplementary reading shelf for those students who have enthusiasm 
for Spanish, even if it is not going to be used as the regular second year 
reader. Mm. C. B. 


FOR TWELVE YEARS 


LE FRANCAIS A LA PAGE 


has been providing students in the High Schools of United States and 
Canada with sight reading material. The news covers the fields that 
are of interest to students of High School age. The language is 
that of the best current newspapers and magazines. If you wish your 
students to master to-day’s idioms, why not have them do some of 
their supplementary reading in “Le Francais 4 la Page”? 

Last week a teacher in a large American High School wrote us 
“We have enjoyed the contents of your paper with its diversified in- 
terests for several years and I assure you that I would not care to 
teach an advanced class without it.” Do you wish to give your stu- 
dents the opportunity of reading the interesting and informative art- 
icles found in every issue of “Le Francais & la Page”? Write us 
for sample copies to show to your students. Address your request to 


THE YALE BOOK COMPANY 
34 BUTTERNUT STREET TORONTO 6, ONTARIO 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 
A Journal of Modern Studies 


Edited by LESLIE WILSON 
Published as the organ of the Modern Language Association and 


intended both for teachers and for the intelligent general public, 
Modern Languages has for many years been accepted as the lead- 
ing British journal devoted to the interests of advanced linguists. 

Plans are now afoot for enlarging this journal and extending 
its scope, as soon as production difficulties can be overcome. Its 
aim will be to provide, over the course of years, a scholarly con- 
spectus not of linguistic pedagogy alone, but also of the civiliza- 
tion of the major countries of Europe and of Latin America, unde2 
such headings as Literature, Art, the Press, the Theatre, the 
Cinema, Broadcasting, History, Philosophy, Science, Economic Re- 
habilitation, Political Tendencies, etc. 

Modern Languages at present appears three times a year, in 
April, September, and December. Subscription, including member- 
ship of the Association, £1.1s.; subscription to Modern Languages 
alone, 9s. 6d. per annum. Address subscriptions and inquiries about 
membership to the Hon. Secretary, Modern angus Association, 
23, Southampton Place, London, W.C.1, England. 


Articles, news notes, and books for review should be addressed 
to the Editor, Modern Languages, at the same address. 





ON FAIT CE QU’ON PEUT! 


A few howlers from the 1950 French Composition paper : 
‘rom the essays describing “une féte ou une soirée” we may find 
. these suggestions for entertaining friends: 
Nous avons joué au tennis sur la table. 
i Nous avons décidé jouer aux gibiers. 
Nous avons bu un poisson au roi. 
Perhaps these ideas for refreshments are new to some: 
Ils mangeait des huitres et des fraises et buvaient des vins et du 
café. 
Nous dansions pour quatre heures et alors ma mére et moi servions 
mes hotes. Ils mangeaient tous le monde avec plaisir. 
Sa mére a apporté la mangé et nous avons mangé et mangé et mangé. 
Do you need a reason for giving a party? 
Sur le vingt quatre mai, soeur s’est attrapé un mari. 
One school party had the following laudable result : 
La chambre de commerce fait huit cent dollars pour la Communité 
poitrine. 
Among the amazing collection of articles found in a “jardin potager” 
we find: des épaules, des fiévres, des caloriféres, des hiboux et des chiboux. 


Ask your friends to subscribe to the “Review”! 


4. 
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The FRENCH REVIEW 


Published Six Times a Year by the 


American Association of Teachers of French 


Literary and pedagogical articles, Phonetic 
discussions, Book reviews and notes of 
interest to the teachers of the French 
language and literature. 
$2.50 a year Libraries $2.00 


Send Check to: Advertisers, address: 
GEORGE B. WATTS, ARMAND BEGUE, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Business Manager, 
Davidson College, 543 West 128rd Street, 
Davidson, N.C. New York, N.Y. 


Editor-in-Chief: HELENE HARVITT, Brooklyn College. 


Address correspondence to: 
1309 CARROLL STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





“The outstanding general journal of modern language teaching 
in the United States” 


The Modern Language Journal 


brings to its readers every month stimulating and helpful articles on 
methods, materials, pedagogical research, publications, and textbooks 
in the field. 


Edited by JULIO DEL TORO, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Published by the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers’ Associations 


8 issues a year, monthly except June, July, August, and September. 
Current subscription, $2.50 a year. Foreign countries (including 
Canada), $3.00 a year net in U.S.A. funds. 


Sample copy on request 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
STEPHEN L. PITCHER, Business Manager 
7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 
NOW READY—The second revised edition of “VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS,” by Dr. Theodore Huebener, Director of 


Foreign Languages, Schools of the City of New York. Obtainable from the office 
of the JOURNAL. Price 30 cents, postnaid, payable in advance. 





Your Coust-to-Coast Highway 
|| to Shopping Satisfaction! 


For thousands of Canadian shoppers “Quality Street” is the 
through road to shopping satisfaction! Quality-paved and 
value-lined, it’s the address of Eaton’s Own Brands, that 
family of familiar names that stand for best-for-the-money 
value in everything they represent! These tried-and-tested 
lines are bought by our most experienced merchandisers, 
subject to the scrutiny of our Research Bureau, checked for 
value by our Comparison Office. Day in and day out, all 


year ‘round and year after year, 


YOUR BEST BUY IS AN EATON BRAND! 


OT EATON Cli. 





